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WARMAN THE VOICE 


HOW TO TRAIN IT—HOW TO CARE FOR IT, By E. B. WARMAN, A.M. For Ministers, 
Lecturers, Readers, Actors, Singers, Teachers, &c. Illustrated by Maman MoreAN ReEy- 
NOLDS. With full-page illustrations. Price, $2.00. 


The accomplished author is high authority on all matters pertatning to the human voice, its culti- 
vation and use; and he has written a very useful book telling how to train it, and how to care for it, em- 
bodying hia successful teachings to a large number of pupils. 


Part First treats of “ The Use and Abuse of the Vocal Organs,” and portrays vividly and accu- 
rately the functions of the human voice. 

Part Second deals with the “ Anatomy, Hygiene, and Physiology of the Vocal Organs,” 
amply illustrated. 

Part Third considers the “Breathing and Vocal Exercises for the Culture and Development 
of the Human Voice,” and this part, too, is elaborately illustrated by instructive diagrams. 


THE SWEDISH SYSTEM 
GYMNASTIC 


By Baron NILs Possr, M.G., Late Instructor in the Stockholm Gymnasium and Fencing Club. 
Quarto, cloth. Nearly 250 illustrations, Price, $2.00. 


The Swedish System, while including exercises on apparatus, differs from other systems by its independ- 
ence of apparatus, its movements being applicable to whatever may be at hand, and its free standing ex- 
ercises are such as no apparatus can take the placeof. Baron Possk’s treatise is the only comprehensive 
handbook of Swedish gymnastics in the English Language, and has 241 illustrations, and is so arranged as 
to meet the wants of professional teachers, and the general public. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Catalogues sent free. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Boston 


Longmans, Green Co. 


Important to Teachers of Geography. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM. M.A., B.Sc., Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical and Statistical Socie- 
ties. With 29 Maps. 8vo, 528 pages. $5 00. 


“ The volume will form not only a useful work of ref- 
erence, but will be also an indispensable handbook to 
teachers of commercial geography, and will also prove 
of the greatest useto pupils who may pursué the highest 
branches of modern business education.”— Chamber of 
Commerce Journal. 


“ Taking the book as a whole, probably no handbook of 
commercial geography in any language is equal to it,”— 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 

“What may be termed the commercial cnerey of the 
trading nations of the world is strikingly exhibited in 
this handbook .. . which has a wider scope than any 
book of the kind we have seen . . . Information is 
both clearly and concisely conveyed.”—Saturday Review. 


LONGMANS’ NEW ATLAS: Political and Phys- 
ical, for the use of Schools and Private 
Persons. Consisting of 40 Quarto and 
16 Octavo Maps and Diagrams, besides 
Insets and 16 quarto Plates of Views, 
ete , ete. 


Engraved and lithographed by EDWARD STAN- 

ORD. Edited by GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, 

M.A.,B.Sc_ Impérial 8vo, price $4 00, or Impe- 
rial 4to, with maps and illustrations flat, $4 50. 


IN LONGMANS' NEW ATLAS, the Physical Conditions 
of the Earth are very fully illustrated. Maps are given 
dealing with Climate, Vegetation, Products, Distribu- 
tion of a wy Ethnography, Religion; Soundings 
are given in the Sea,important Minerals are marked, 
and five different signs are used to indicate the utility of 
rivers for navigation. To aid in comparing the size of 
different countries, all the maps are drawn either on 
the same scale or on simple multiples of one scale. 


* The ‘ New Atlas’ heralds a new departure in geogra- 
phy teaching , . . the intelligent study of the earth 
as the dwelling place of men and the chief factor in the 
history of civilization. The maps are in all respects ad- 
mirable, clear in outline, distinct in color, without hard 
contrasts, and never overcrowded with names,.””—Journal 
of Education. 


New Books in English. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 


By DAVID SALMON. Crown 8vo, 272 pages, 
75 cents. 

A interesting, practical, and sensible school book. 
The method ia modern, proceeding from teaching of ex- 
amples to formation of rules, and definitions. It is found 
, by teachers an extremely satisfactory book to teach. 


'LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


By Bevin SALMON. Crown 8vo, 128 pages, 
30 cents. 

The Junior School Grammar is an adaptation of the 
first half of the author’s School Grammar, with some of 
the explanations simplified, and with a few of the diffi- 
culties omitted. It provides much to do and not much 
to remember. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 


By DAVID SALMON. Uniform with Longmans’ 
School Grammar. 12mo, 75 cts. [Nearly ready.] 


LONGMANS’ JUNIOR SCHOOL COMPOSITION. 


By DAVIDSALMON. A First Book on English 
Composition for Junior Classes. Crown 8vo, 110 
pages, 30 ceats. 


This book forms Part I. of LONGMANS’ SCHOOL 
COMPOSITION, which will be ready shortly. It con- 
tains :—Synthesis of Simple Sentences—Practice in Sim- 

le Sentences — Sentences Combined — Punctuation — 

asy Narratives (a) Stories to Reproduce ()) Skeletons of 
Stories to reproduce (c) Stories in verse to be written in 
prose—Easy Essays—Letters—Grammar (Typical Errors) 
—Notes for Teachers, etc. 


LONGMANS’ HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE, 


By R. MCWILLIAM., B.A., Inspector to the Lon- 
aon Sees Board. In four parts; price, 30 cts. 
each. 

Part I. From the Earliest Times to Chaucer—Part IT. 
From Chaucer to Shakespeare—Part III. From Ben Jon- 
sonto Locke. Part IV.:in preparation). ,*, Complete 
inone volume. [ Shortly.) 

It is intended in this work to trace the story of English 
literature in a manner simple enough to interest begin- 
ners, and at the same time to afford information full 
enough to satisfy those who have made some little prog- 


ress in the subject. 


SENT WHEN READY TO ANY ADDRESS UPON 


A NEW CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL Books IS NOW IN PREPARATION, AND WILL BE 


APPLICATION, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East 16th St, NEW YORK. 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 


Some of you are recommending our agency more strongly every year. ‘Teachers write every day, 
** Oar Supt.,’’ ‘‘ Our Principal,’’ or ‘‘ Our President has recommended your agency to me,’’ ete, 

We appreciate this. We want your recommendation and we want the recommendation of 
more of you. 

We do not ask this without investigation. It is not our custom to send out our Manual and circu- 
lars by the tons and cartloads, indiscriminately. But if you are at all interested in knowing which is 
the best Agency, and desire to give our work a careful examination, with a view to recommending 
and indorsing it, send a postal for our large Manual. We will prove to you beyond a possibility of 
question, no matter how incredulous you may be, that this claim is true: we have THE BEST 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY in the United States. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


HAS JUST BEEN 


Write for it (never mind stamp) to 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


16 Astor Place, 


A CIRCULAR LETTER 


OF THE 


Union Teachers Agency 


ISSUED THAT IS 


WORTH YOUR READING. 


W. D. KERR, Secretary, 
NEW YORK, N. WY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


of pont: elasticity and durability, and have been very 
private schools throughout the United States. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
- Works, Camden, N. J. 


THOUSANDS TESTIMONIALS 


Concur in Awarding the Palm of Merit to HARPHERS READERS. 


“Harper's Readers are used in all our public schools, and give perfect 
satisfaction. Indeed, I regard them as the very best books in use.” 


JAN., 1890. 


“I think Harper’s Readers models of excellence in all desirable points. 
They go far ahead of anything else I have used or seen.” 


—T. L. V. Spa Prin. of Schools, Ni .Y¥. 
PAULDING, of , New Lebanon, N. Y. 


“ Harper's Fifth Reader is a beautiful book; I do not mean externally 


only, but in spirit, literary style, and instruction. 


It will do much for the 


young readers of our country in elevating the best emotions, and cultivating 


a refined literary taste.” 


— J. C. Gmocunrist, Pres. Northern Iowa Normal School, Algona, Ja. 


JAN., 1890. 


Testimonials like the above are being received daily from all sections of the United States. 


also for our Illustrated Educational Catalogue. 


Correspondence with reference to Harper’s Readers solicited. 3 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


Address 


Send for book of Opinions, 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Linited, 
(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 


1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
mr MICROSCOPES FROM 838 TO $1,000. 41 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Nickeiware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 


CHEMISTS BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 


WY put stiff corsets on their 
GROWING CHILDREN? 
We beg of you don’t do it but 


BE SURE TO BUY FERRIS’ 


00D SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


\THOUSANDS NOW IN USE, 
f Best for Health, 
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Rivne BuckiE£ at hip 
for Hose supporters, 
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LO lar 
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ire 4 Holes—-iwon’t wear out 
FIT ALL AGES- 


Infants to Adults. 
Sold by Leading 


RETAILERS 


everywhere. 
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Manufacturers, 
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NEW YORK. 
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“Tell me,” the teacher, amiling, said, 
ear. 


“The name of names most 


And she glanced at each thoughtful little face 


As she waited the answer to hear. 


But startled was she when a hand was raised, 
And a face between smiles and tears 
Was turned to her and in eager tone, 
A little maid’s answer—all her own— 
Was lisped; ‘* Please, Miss, Dr. Pierce.” 


The teacher laughed heartily as she told her friends, but when she discov- 
ered that the little one’s mother had for years been a sufferer from disease 
peculiar to her sex, and had been cured = Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, 

ose answer thus spoke her love for 


she felt like hugging the little darling w 
her mother. 


Thousands of women bless the day when | is the greatest earthly boon; being une- 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription was first | qualed as an appetizing cordial and re- 
storative tonic. 

As a soothing and stren 
edy for woman’s peculiar weaknesses and | ‘‘ Favorite Prescription” is unequ 
delicate ailments, sold by druggists, under | is invaluable in allaying 
a positive guarantee from the manufact- | nervous excitability, exhaustion, prostra- 
urers, that it will give satisfaction in every | tion, hysteria, spasms and other distressing 


case, or money refunded. Certificate of | nervous symptoms, commonly attendan 


brought to their attention. 


guoreune printed on its wrapper, and /| upon functional and organic disease. 
ait 


hfully carried out by the proprietors | induces refreshin 
tal anxiety and ndency. 

A Book of 160 ,on Woman: Her Dis- 
-cure, mailed (sealed in 


As an invigorating tonic, it imparts 


strength to the whole system. For | eases and their 2 
overworked, ‘ worn-out,” ‘‘ run-down,” | plain envelope) on receipt of ten cents, in 


debilitated teachers, milliners, dressmakers, 
seamstresses, ‘‘shop-girls,” housekeepers, 


nursing mothers, and feeble women gen- | ASSOCIATION, No, 663 
dion N 


erally, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescri 


yo WoRLp’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
Main Street, Buffalo, 


gthening nervine 
aled and 
and subduing 


sleep and relieves men- 


PELLETS: 


Smallest, Cheapest, Easiest to take. One tiny, Sugar-ooated a 
on ous Attacks, an 
druggists. 


Cures Sick Headache, Bilious Headache, Consti 


on, Indiges 
all derangements of the Stomach and Bowels. 25 cents a vial, by 


PURELY VEGETABLE and 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 
Unequaled as a LIVER PILL. 


Physical Sets, 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


war LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. * 


(Mention this journal.) 


Toepler-Holtz Machines, — 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


maa, JOSEPH (ILLOTTS 4 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, Wipes 


STEEL 


OTHER 


STYLES 
EALERS mroucnour mz WORLD. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


8. 58. & 
J. B. LrpprncoTT COMPAN 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co 


—_ 178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


For Sale by 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 


Y, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


Leominster, Mass. 


Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


8 ns both 
Lead Slate Pencils. 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to them 
fora and eo have them ret in. 
ical cure, ave made the disease ITS, 
Warrant my remedy tocure the worst cases. Because 


others have failed is no reason for not now receivin 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle 


infallibi G E and 
HOOT, Pourl se Now 


URE FITS! 


factory B 
MENEELY & CO., 


WEST TROY, NN. Y. 
Description and prices on application. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
ells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


Established 
1826. 


Church, 
Catalogue 
Mention this paper. 


INCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO 
JINCINNATTI, ©., sole makers of the ‘‘Blymyer’’ 
School Bells, 


and Fire Alarm 


Give 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may not cure “right off” a complaint of 
years; persist until a cure is effected. As a 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine, 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of its 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


‘For several years, in the spring months, 
I used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me severe distress. Frequently, 
boils and rashes would break out on various 
parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 
poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.”—L, W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 

“My system was all run down; my skin 
rough and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good. At last I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ly for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to sav that it completely 


Cured Me. 


I presume my liver was very much out of 
order, and the blood impure in consequence. 
I feel that I cannot too highly recommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as I 
was.”’—Mrs. N, A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 

“For years I suffered from scrofula and 
blood diseases, The doctors’ prescriptions 
and several so-called blood-purifiers being of 
no avail, I was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
health.”—C. N. Frink, Decorah, Iowa, * 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Biackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. §. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near i4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


Post and Stockton Sts., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


ESTEY ORGAN Co. 
159 Tremont Street, 


Patent THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. 0. 


No atty’s fee until Patent obtain 
Write for Inventor's Guide. 


With over 2200 testimonials. 
(eow) 


If you want a Medal for your school sev! 
Teachers my Illus. Catslogae’ and Price. List. 
A. Jd. RA WISZER, PEARL RIVER, NEW YORE: 
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ICICLES. 


BY CORA B, BICKFORD. 


From a grotto deep in Frost-land 
Came a sprite at slumber’s heur, 
And left a fringe of stalactites 
Ona gateway, arch, and tower. 


They drink in the rays of sunlight, 
All their crystal cones can hold, 
Then they send them back refracted 

Into amber, purple, and gold. 


Into scarlet, and purple, and amber, 
A prismatic blaze of light, 

That dazzles, allures, enraptures, 
Then mocks our wondering sight. 


WHA1 THEY SAY. 


Supt. C. A. Dantets, Malden, Mass.: Education 
without health is of comparatively little use to its poss- 
essor. The health of our children should be our first 
consideration. 


Dr. H. Hensoupr, Columbia College: Nothing is 
more mischievous than a hobby on the part of a teacher 
who is charged with the responsibility of administering 
an education. 


Esen Tourer, Boston, Mass: No people in the 
world can so ill afford to dispense with vocal training as 
Americans, one-fifth of whose entire mortality is attribu- 
table to diseases of the throat and lungs. 


CarouineE P. Darron, Salem, Mass. : Perhaps our in- 
fluence is molding some heart into accord with all things 
pure and good, which later may break forth in the im- 
mortal strains of a Whittier or a Longfellow. Who can 
tell ? 


Supr. Wm. Connie tt, Fall River, Mass. : Moral and 
intellectual culture should go hand in hand,—the former 
enriching the heart with all that is noble and pure; the 
latter, the mind, with the richest treasures of knowledge, 
wisdom, and truth. 


James Russert Lowi: As the special distinction of 
man is speech, it should seem that there can be no higher 
achievement of civilized men than the power of molding 
words into such fair and noble forms as shall people the 
human mind forever with images that refine, console, and 
inspire. 

Surr. Groner R. Watertown, Mass. : 
Everybody is aware that the world rates and pays men 
not for what they know, but for what they can do... . . 
A common school education should be a preparation for 
usefulness in life. . . . . Knowing leads to doing and to 
skill in doing; equally true is it that doing leads to 
knowing. 

How. J. L. M. Curry, Agent Peabody Fund: Among 
the most substantial and quickening agencies of material 
Prosperity is the schoolhouse. It is typical of the Amer- 
can idea, and illustrative of the dependence, in the minds 
of practical men, of towns and cities upon intelligence, 
that as our gigantic railways have penetrated, and towns 
are laid out in advance of the coming tide of immigrants, 
among the first of the buildings erected is the schoolhouse. 


Aupert G. Lane, Superintendent Cook County 
Schools, Ill.: It is estimated that in Chicago and the 
larger school districts near the city, there are three thou- 
sand children who should be in school, most of whom 
have no regular employment, and are growing up in 
habits of idleness, theft, and vice. It is from this class 
of children that the criminals are recruited every year. 
In all the troubles that have arisen during the labor 
strikes, boys and young men under age, as a rule, have 
committed depredations, done the hooting, thrown bricks, 
and defied the police. Thousands of dollars were then 
spent to maintain the laws by the use of extra police and 
military power. But what has been done to prevent this 
class from becoming a menace to law and good govern- 
ment? Absolutely nothing. Of these three thousand 
children probably one third would be reclaimed and 
brought under wholesome and disciplinary influences in 
the public schools at once, if needed legislation could be 
secured and the laws could be properly enforced. 


REVERSED VIEWS. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Superintendent of Kansas City Schools. 


The burden of nearly every work on education, and of 
every article in school journals, is to show how the teacher 
should look at the child, and then to go to work to edu- 
cate him; and the education thus to be developed and 
imparted is worked out along two lines,—knowledge and 
culture. Knowledge is the positive intellectual informa- 
tion the pupil acquires, and culture is what he makes out 
of himself when thrown upon his own resources, in which 
ability, adaptation, and conduct are involved. 

In some such way as here outlined, the teacher works to 
accomplish results and to produce an “ output’”’ of young peo- 
ple that will be useful and influential citizens of any com- 
munity. But suppose another view is taken of education, 


day in and day out, it should be understood that the 
children are figuratively dissecting the teacher, and are 
communicating to each other hourly the results of their 
discoveries. There is a strong presumption, at least, that 
the teacher would change his manner internally and ex- 
ternally, if such a turn were given to affairs. In aschool- 
room of forty children the teacher undertakes to analyze 
forty independent personalities, while these same person- 
alities center their eyes, ears, intellects, and emotions on 
the teacher, and, literally speaking, let the sunshine pass 
through and through him. They see through all his mo- 
tives, words, and actions. He is an open volume to 
them, more easily read than the books from which they 
con their lessons. 

They contrast all his qualities and actions, and pass 

judgment hourly upon them. He is either good or bad, 
honest or dishonest, truthful or untruthful, just or unjust, 
partial or impartial, candid or uncandid, reliable or unre- 
liable, polite or rade, manly or unmanly, kind or unkind, 
clean or filthy, patriotic, or unpatriotic, sympathetic or 
harsh, lovable or cruel, brave or timid, constant or fickle. 
In short they pick out every attribute, whether good or 
bad, and comment upon it. Nothing escapes them. 
It is on this side that the unconscious in education has 
its legitimate sphere of action. It is what the teacher is 
that comes into distinct consciousness in the minds of the 
children, and influences them for all time. If a teacher 
is untidy in work or habits, he will disgust those pupils 
having these qualities highly developed, while those that 
are negligent will become more so. Example cuts both 
up and down, but not always up. 


would set before his pupils, and how he would have them 
reach it. It should not be an impossible character, but 
one that is full of goodness, gentleness, sweetness, purity, 
dignity, and well rounded out,—a character fully within 


the reach of every one who will strive to attain it. Hab- 


and that instead of the teacher’s studying the children’ 


Let the teacher, then, decide what kind of an ideal he| - 


its, strong and deep, will thus become fixed, and the 

pupils will absorb the good, the noble, the true, and the 

pure, from the teacher whose life is worth imitating. 
This is the highest teaching. 


FEBRUARY. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


This month seems to have been pushed about as of 
small consequence, since its introduction by Numa as the 
closing period of the Roman calendar, in which it had at 
first no part. In 452 B. C., the decemvirs placed it after 
January, and Julius Cesar’s re-organization of the calen- 
dar gave to it twenty-nine days, save in leap-year, when it 
had an additional day. The other months had thirty or 
thirty-one days, according to their relation to January, 
but the vain Augustus, unwilling that the month named 
for him should be shorter than that called in honor of his 
great predecessor, took a day from February and added 
it to August, also reversing the lengths of the four later 
months. 

The name of the second month is derived from febru- 
are, and applied to this season because the Roman festival 
of expiation and purification was held on the fifteenth 
day. Since about this time cabbages are wont to sprout, 
the elder Saxon name for the month was “ Sprout-kale,”’ 
as well as “ Sol-monat,” or sun month. 

With its advance everything feels the promise of re- 
newed life ; roots begin to stretch forth hungry tendrils, 
and seeds swell with fructification in their warm beds of 
earth ; sap leaps to the tree tops, and buds are seen along 
the branches ; streams awake and strive with their icy 
fetters ; in sheltered nooks a pansy or a violet blooms 
contentedly beneath the softened snows, and the blood- 
root pushes up a pink stalk to bear a white and beautiful 
star. But sometimes upon these promises of spring there 
gather again the forces of winter, and northern latitudes 
seem forgotten of the morning of the year. 

Such a season was that of 1843, when many people con- 
nected the unusual weather and late deep snows with the 
appearance of a comet of extreme brilliance, whence the 
step was short to the prophesied judgment day. 

The month’s disasters have been resultant largely from 
floods and storms at sea, with occasional loss of ships 
which were submerged by icebergs. A few fatalities 
have occurred in harbors, through explosions and fires or 
tidal waves. 

The Mississippi and Ohio rivers have risen often to destruc- 
tive height, both water courses having in 1832 and 1883 
risen to over sixty feet, while there is an Indian tradition 
that the Ohio rose to over one hundred feet in 1774. 
Four years ago New England suffered from the rise of 


Atlantic States at a speed of eighty-five miles an hour, 
which rate has been exceeded by that which has just blown 
across Kentucky, at ninety miles an hour. 

One of Lisbon’s famous two among her many earth- 
quakes took place in the February of 1531, and several 
were disastrous in various countries in the eighteenth 
century. 

Two railroad accidents, ending in the horror of fire, 
have been instrumental in causing recent trials of im- 
proved and safer methods of heating railway coaches. 

Philadelphia was first lighted by gas in 1836, it having 
been used some years earlier in London and New York. 

Several treaties, cessions, and captures, of national im- 

portance, have taken place in this short month, and states 
have been admitted to the Union. In February, too, 
Massachusetts ratified the Constitution. Ninety-nine 
years ago the United States Bank was chartered. 
The Suez Canal was opened to the passage of the 
Primo, and the piercing of the St. Gothard was com- 
pleted in February, the latter feat on the 29th, 1880, 
after eight years of labor; the tunnel was opened to 
traffic Jan. 1, 1882. 


In this month began the famous trial of Warren Hast- 


her rivers, and a severe wind storm swept over the North 
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ings, and nearly two hundred years ago there took place 
the “Glencoe Massacre” of the Macdonald clan. 

Deaths of famous people abound in the narrow limits 
of the season; Luther’s decease, in 1546, has been fol- 
lowed by that of Michael Angelo, Cellini, Lady Jane 
Grey, Mary of Scotland and her husband Darnley, Mol- 
iére, “The Old Pretender,” Peter the Great, Galvani, 
Captain Cook, Kant, Carlyle, Pestalozzi, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Keats, Heine, Auerback, Wagner, and Lamartine, 
while the death of the “Old Man Eloquent,” Jvhn 
Quincy Adams, is the most notable to Americans. 

But in February were born the beloved poet, Longfel- 
low, and the first President of our land, in whose honor 
the lofty Washington Monument was dedicated with im- 
posing ceremonies, in the month of his birth. 

In 1840 the young English queen was married. 

Five years later the wonderful Portland Vase was 
broken. 

The second, known as “‘ Candlemas Day,” is a holiday 
of the church, but the practice of lighting candles in 
churches was forbidden in England in 1848. 

An old rhyme tells us, that : 

** If Candlemas Day be fair and bright 
Then winter takes another flight.”’ 

And anticipating that result we are warned tu ‘‘ Save 

at Candlemas Day ”’: 


** Half our wood and half cur hay.’’ 


It is odd that the cruel decapitation of the good bishop, 
by Claudius, in the third century, should have developed 
a custom of sending “overly ” notes on the 14th. Had 
it been the replenishing of basket and store for those in 
need, it would seem more like the habit of St. Valentine ; 
but, in whatever form it be made visible, the kind feeling 
of one to another is always worthy of gratitude and re- 
spect, and it is not amiss when advantage is taken of the 
day’s liberty, to make glad both soul and body of those 
who lack what we may be able to supply, if only it be 
done delicately. 

It is in February that Lent most often begins, and the 
intermediate season seems especially fitted to the letting 
alone the gay festivities of midwinter, and the observing 
of our hearts, to the end that we quell our weakness and 
clamoring ill desires, and begin the season of growth with 
new determination of improvement. 


WOMEN AND MEN VS. MEN AND WOMEN. 


BY SUPT. CHARLES JACOBUS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


A really grave question comes to the surface concern- 
ing the great, and I may say, the increasing, disparity be- 
tween the number of males and females employed in 
teaching. I remember the time when a lady teacher was 
the exception; now, it is the rule. Principalships fall 
to them ; superintendencies ditto. Of the principals in 
Omaha City, only one is a male. 

Lady teachers first began to increase largely in the 
small summer schools, when the big boys were kept at 
home to work on the farm; and they have gradually in- 
creased in number, so that to-day, in this state, only nine- 
teen per cent. of the public school teachers are males, 
with a tendency to lessen this small rate; as last year the 
males decreased twenty-nine, and the females increased 
one hundred and forty-eight. 

In Germany lady teachers are scarce. In speaking of 
teachers there, the pronoun “he” is always employed ; 
with us, it is commonly “she.” 

Exactly what effect the increase of the comparative 
number of females will have upon the results desired I 
will not attempt to say. No person will give higher trib- 
ute than myself to their ability and their zeal; and as 
“ability ” begins with a, and “zeal” begins with 2, this 
may include the whole alphabet of their excellencies, their 
refining influences, and all the virtues from a to z. 

Their natural teaching qualities are superior, and for 
primary positions especially, where more maternal qual- 
ities are needed, I believe they will take the precedence. 
But it seems to me that with a class of boys on the verge 
of young manhood (I mean young American manhood) a 
lady teacher is not the desideratum, and yet I shall be 
among the first to witness that excellent work has been 
done by her. What a boy really needs is an example of 


a vigorous, whole-souled, noble manhood; and this a 
woman, with all her graces of heart and soul and mind, 
ean never furnish, however masculine she may appear. 


x 
SS 


Dr. ELNATHAN ExtsHa HIGBEE, 
Late State Superintendent of Schools of Pennsylvania. 


We have already spoken editorially of the sudden 
death of this noble man and grand educational leader ; it 
remains for us merely to chronicle the facts of his life. 
He was born in Saint George, Vt., March 27, 1830, and 
died Dec. 13, 1889, aged 59 years. He was a graduate 
of the University of Vermont, class of. ’49, and took a 
course in the Theological Seminary of the German Re- 
formed Church at Mercersburg, Pa., where he was called 
to the chair of church history and exegesis in 1864, at 
the age of 34. In 1871 he was elected to the presidency 
of Mercersburg College, and in 1881 was appointed state 
superintendent of public instruction, to which position he 
was twice reappointed. 

We can pay no higher honor to his memory than to 
.quote from the tributes of respect paid him at the Insti- 
tute of Luzerne County, at Wilkesbarre. Supt. J. M. 
Coughlin, speaking of his earnestness, said: “The very 
platform trembled beneath his feet as he poured forth the 
feelings of his heart. But he was greater than an orator. 
He was a great teacher, and one never spent twenty min- 
utes with him that he did not take something away to 
last through life. He was a great man, also, in his 
Christian faith.” 

Wm. F. Porter, of White Haven, referred to Dr. 
Higbee as a man of scholarly attainments, high moral 
worth, fine executive ability, and of pure Christian char- 
acter. He was a firm friend of the schools, and his ways 
always uplifted and inspired. 

Dr. Z. X. Snyder, of Indiana County Normal School, 
said Dr. Higbee was one of the greatest men of the state, 
a man who walked with God, one from whose companion- 
ship we always went out with a higher ideal of life. 

Prof. W. H. Putnam, of West Pittston, compared him 
to the giant oak of the forest that has withstood storms 
and tempests for many years. He was a man of growth 
and of culture. He was a genuine friend. 

Dr. Corss, principal of Wyoming Seminary, spoke of 
his nobility and grandeur, of his dying with the harness 
on, still battling in a great work, looking forward to the 
great unknown with serene faith and bright anticipations. 

These testimonials were multiplied by hundreds in the 
various institutes, associations, and other gatherings 
throughout the state. He was a rare man, genuine in 
every fiber, intensely earnest, unswerving in loyalty, and 
sensibly progressive. His personal friends, the state he 
served, and the cause at large, have lost much in his sud- 
den death. Pennsylvania showed her appreciation in his 
lifetime by repeated appointments to her highest educa- 
tional position, and her educators in college and seminary, 
normal school and institute have voiced their appreciation 
of his wisdom ; but the noblest tribute to the man is that 
element in supervision and teaching which will transmit 


his fame to future generations. 


PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BY A. W. EDSON, WORCESTER. 


The past few years have marked a great advance in 
every department of science, in the nature and methods 
of work undertaken in every profession, and in nothing 
more plainly than in teaching. Primary work has been 
revolutionized. Growth, progress, development, are the 
order of the day. In our colleges, probably the most 
conservative institutions in the country, the instruction is 
assuming entirely a new phase. The student is directed 
from facts and phenomena to principles and conclusions, 
instead of the reverse process, as formerly. 

He who holds to tradition, clings wholly to past methods, 


_|who is satisfied with present attainments, who sees noth- 


ing good in the so-called new education, and fails to keep 
step with the march of progress, has certainly passed his 
day, if he ever had one. Laggardis his name. In every 
class of educators, however, are to be seen men and 
women as progressive, as scholarly, as consecrated, as are 
found in any other profession or calling. What is true 
of a part should be true of the whole. Those already in 
the ranks should jealously guard them against the en- 
trance of any who are not by education and special train- 
ing well prepared for good work. 

No student to-day would think of entering the profes- 
sion of law, medicine, or theology, who had not taken 
a special preparatory course. He would not be admitted 
if he did think to be. No sooner should he think to pre- 
sent himself as a candidate for a teacher’s position who 
has not first fitted himself by some course of professional 
training for that work. Without such training he is sure 
to be a sad blunderer, at best not more than a half 
success. 


port of all agencies for advancing the standard of admis- 
sion to our profession; not until all recognize the fact 
that there is room for improvement however-so-long one 
may continue in the service, have we a right to expect the 
entire sympathy and codperation of the people. 

Not until the above conditions are fulfilled have we a 
right to claim that teaching is a profession. It may be 
well to call it so, but it will be better when teachers are 
all so imbued with a true professional spirit as to justify 
the use of the term. The matter is in our own hands, and 

» * The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves [if] we are underlings.’’ 

As one of the means for professional improvement may 
be suggested the cultivation of a spirit of enthusiasm. 

Like other mortals, teachers do best that which they 
like best to do, and like to do what they do best. He 
who lacks enthusiasm, who teaches for money alone, or 
because the business is eminently respectable, a good 
stepping-stone to something else, understands but little 
what is meant by a genuine love of teaching. He does 
his work the hardest way and loses half the joy of living, 
who allows himself to carry about such a spirit. 

working with the heart and soul 
That makes our duty pleasure.’’ 

When one resolves to excel in his work as teacher, en- 
thusiasm will not long be lacking. 

Again, thought, study, and reflection. In any business 
the thinker is at a premium. At the close of the day, 
week, and term, a careful and conscientious review of 
progress and failure should be made, and their causes 
considered. Our study should lead us to plan carefully 
each day’s work, to move in accordance with some well- 
laid plan, to have a reason for each step we take. Indef- 
inite teaching is sure to result in indefinite knowledge 
and indefinite expression. ‘“ Why do I take this step?” 
is the question the teacher should bring herself to face 
and answer at every stage of her work. 

Again, a study of the child, of mind growth and devel- 
opment. The cause for the great advance in primary 
methods is the fact that our efforts are founded on a more 
rational basis, the result of a study of the child and the 
motives that impel him to action. Grammar and high 
school teachers do well to study good primary work ; 
they will teach better in their own grades because of an 
intimate knowledge of and sympathy with child nature. 

Again reading educational journals. No teacher 
can afford to be without an educational journal, and n° 


wide-awake one will be. Not every article will equally 


Not until teachers as a body are united in earnest sup- — 
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interest and profit all teachers, but in every issue may be 
found something of value. The cost of a year’s subscrip- 
tion is small, compared with the good the paper will do if 
rightly used. 

Again, a careful study of professional books. The 
lawyer, the physician, or the clergyman, deprived of his 
valuable library, would be lost. Without such a library 
he never reaches any prominence,—as unlikely to obtain 
honor as he is unworthy to receive it,—a laggard in the 
race. The same is true of a teacher. He who is most 
interested in educational literature works most in accord- 
ance with correct principles, has highest aims and noblest 
purposes. 

Again, a study of school reports and catalogues. In 
no better way can we learn of educational progress about 
us than by a study of school reports. The thought and 
conclusions of men who are giving their whole time to a 
careful investigation of all school problems merit our con- 
sideration. Marked progress in other schools should 
stimulate us to do as well, if not better. The successes 
and failures of others may be a constant guide and inspi- 
ration to us. 

Again, joining and attending teachers’ associations, 
institutes, and summer schools. No more effective 
agency for quickening the professional spirit of teachers 
is to be found than these gatherings. They should be 
supported by every teacher in the ranks. All should 
attend in the spirit of learners, willing also to aid in dis- 
cussions, class exercises, or help in any other way. With 
the right spirit on the part of those who attend,—nothing 
of the unfriendly, critical spirit,—and a careful prepara- 
tion by those who take part, these meetings may be a 
mighty power for good in improving, enthusing, and unit- 
ing the teaching force. 

Again, school visitation. Most school boards allow 
teachers a day each term in which to visit other schools. 
It would be well if the permission were a requirement, 
especially where teachers rarely take advantage of the op. 
portunity to inspect the work of others. There are 
always some good schools, some enthusiastic and progres- 
sive teachers, some choice work, worth visiting and study- 
ing. The teacher who knows from personal observation 
what her neighboring teachers are doing is pretty likely 
to keep out of ruts and wear off the gathering rust. 

And again, an acquaintance with prominent school 
men and women. To know what they do, in what chan- 
nels they think, how they move others,—in fact, the key 
to their success,—may prove of great advantage to a 
teacher. Contact with a great mind, a strong intellect, 
cannot be otherwise than helpful, strengthening, stimu- 
lating. 

He whose whole heart is in his business, who uses every 
means in his power to do better work in the future than 
he has in the past, is sure to succeed in teaching, as in 
any other business. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 


BY HENRY F. HOWARD, 
Master Fairmount School, Hyde Park, Mass. 


PART I. 


From the earliest days of which history gives any record, flags 
or standards have been used to rally armies, or inspire patriotism. 
Fidelity to the flag and what it represents is the first duty of every 
loyal man or woman. 

The standard of the Mohammedans was even considered sacred. 
So holy was it to them that the unbeliever who was found gazing 
Upon it was put to death. Solomon, the wisest of men, expressed 
the idea of extreme power by using the words, ‘‘ Terrible as an 
army with banners.’’ The devotion of the soldier to his flag has 
been sublime. It has been fall of inspiration to duty for every 
citizen, whether at home or abroad, in peace or war. 

The position of standard bearer has ever been one of the highest 
honor. To surrender one’s flag means to give up, for a time at 
least, all effort to maintain the cause it represents. The variety of 
objects used to adorn the standards of nations is almost limitless, 
and the most trivial circumstances have sometimes led to their 
adoption. One of the most powerfal nations of antiquity was 
rescued from the rule of a tyrant under the leadership of a man 
who was a blacksmith, and during many years the Royal Standard 
of Persia was a blacksmith’s apron. 

Pagan nations displayed figures of gods and animals upon their 
standards. Our nearest neighbor, Mexico, in ancient times carried 
® swan as her national emblem; in modern days she adopted the 
eagle. The most universal emblem used on flags and standards has 


to victory with the eagle inscribed on their bauners. ‘The eagle on 
the standard carried at the head of a French regiment is made of 
solid gold, at a cost of two thouzand dollars, Our republic, although 
not giving the eagle a place on its flag, adopted it as the national 
emblem in 1785, and it is often used as part of our standard, as 
expressing the freedom of act and thought which our government 
offers to all its citizens. 

Oar fathers very naturally retained the flag of the mother country, 


adding to it some local emblem, such as the pine tree in Massachu- 
setts, or the crescent in South Carolina. The Britieh flag, uniting 
the crosses of St. Andrew and St. George on a blue union in the 
upper corner of a red field, was in general use until near the time 
of the Revolution; and during the earlier part of the war the 
patriots, considering themselves as British subjects fighting to secure 
their rights and not separation from fatherland, were led by the 
emblem under which their fathers had gained so much of consti- 
tutional liberty at home. 

In 1775 different colonies began to adopt flags bearing mottoes 
and designs which fired the hearts of the people with a desire for 
freedom from the rule of George the Third. Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, and South Carolina were the first t» display 
these emblems. ‘The Massachusetts, or pine tree flag, was carried 
by the first war vessel commissioned by General Washington. 

At Lexington and Bunker Hill, in 1775, no distinctively Amer- 
ican flag was used. A great variety of standards was carried, one 
which bore the motto, ‘‘ Come, if you dare,’’ being prominent. 


PART Ii. 


The Continental Congress met in May, 1775, and at once ap- 
pointed General Washington commander-in-chief of the colonial 
forces. He took command at Cambridge in July, and soon after 
unfurled before the little army a new flag, bearing thirteen stripes 
alternately red and white, symbolizing the number of colonies; but 
the blue union at the top displayed the red and white crosses which 
then marked the English ensign. 

In October, 1775, Congress adopted the pine tree flag, bearing 
the motto ‘* Appeal to Heaven,’’ for use on all American cruisers. 

In February, 1776, a flag bearing the figure of a rattlesnake and 
the words ‘‘ Don’t tread on me,’’ was presented to Congress for 
adoption by Colonel Gadsden. This design was not safficiently 
historic in its character to satisfy the representatives of the thirteen 
colonies, and action was delayed until June, 1777, when it was re- 
solved: ‘‘ That the flag of the United States be thirteen stripes 
alternately red and white; that the union be thirteen stars, white 
in a blue field, representing a new constellation.’? The stars were 
arranged in the form of a circle symbolizing the perpetuity of the 
union,—the circle being the sign of eternity. The stripes showed 
the number of the colonies, and their arrangement denoted the de- 
pendence of the states upon the union and their equality with each 
other; the red color signifying daring, and the white purity. 

The design was taken by General Washington in person, accom- 
panied by the flag committee of Congress, to a Mrs. Ross, who was 
an unholder in Philadelphia (upholder was the name then given to 
the trade now called upholsterer). The house in which she made 
the first American flag is still standing, at 239 Arch street. 

Mrs. Ross was soon after appointed manufacturer of flags for the 
government. ‘The business was continued in her family until her 
daughter, becoming a Quaker, refused to make the flags lest her 
handiwork should be used in time of war. In 1794 Congress voted 


that the flag should be made of fifteen stripes, and the Union con- 
tain fifteen stars. This flag was carried during the second war 
with England in 1812-14. 

In 1818 Congress ordered a return to thirteen stripes, and that 

the Union should display twenty stars. It was also voted that on 
the admission of each additional state a new star be added to the 
Union of the flag. This vote takes effect on the fourth day of July 
following such admission. Thus we have constantly before us the 
original as well as the present number of states. The flag records, 
in the briefest manner possible, the story of the nation’s growth, 
and at the same time provides on its ample field for the realiza- 
tion of the most sanguine hopes for our country’s future. 
Daring more then a century the American flag, beautiful in color 
and proportions, significant in its emblems, and sublime in the prin- 
ciples it represents, has been the inspiration of the noblest heroism 
and sacrifice that man has ever made for the good of his fellow-man. 
It belongs to those who are receiving an education beneath its 
stars and stripes to secure for it a future history far more grand 
and glorious than any the world has ever seen. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
CoNCISENEsS is a virtue. 


Don’t get rattled in school government. 


THERE is no good discipline where a harsh voice is 
frequently heard. 


TEACH a genuine respect for the best thought and the 
best life of the day. 


A SMALL vocabulary skillfully used is better than a 
large one indifferently used. 


: A QuESsTION asked by a pupil for the class to answer 
is frequently worth much more than that of a teacher. 


Tue essential features of elocution should be in the 


mind of the teachers through the entire school career of 
a child. 


Empaasize the fact that the right way is always easier 
than the wrong, and that to answer a question correctly 


been the eagle. The legions of Rome, the hosts of Napoleon, the 


is easier than to arswer it incorrectly, if the jdea is clearly 


Yast armies of all the Russias, and many other nations, have marched in mind, 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. What subjects are now prominent before Congress ? 

2. Name two men especially active in the national 
House of Representatives. 

3. Whatsenatorial address was most widely commented 
on in the month of January ? 

4. What prominent senator is supposed to be nearly 
through with life ? 

5. The death of what young man in Washington 
caused the most widespread national and international 
sympathy of any man of his age in recent years. 

6. Who is U. S. Commissioner of Education ? 

7. What young map author and orator is prominent on 
the civil service commission in Massachusetts ? 

8. What Massachusetts author and historian is one of 
the prominent men now in Congress ? 

9. What U.S. senator has made the largest endow- 
ment of a university of any man now living ? 

10. What prominent Chicago merchant has recently 
made a large endowment to a theological seminary of that 
city ? 

11. What governor is prominently talked of as Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency in 1892? 

12. State all you know regarding the severe snow 
storms and blockades in one section of our country. 

13. What is the special feature of the Indian policy of 
Comr. T. J. Morgan ? 

14. What proposed solution of the negro problem has 
created great disturbance in the South? 

15. What four cities are competing for the World’s 
Fair of 1892 ? 

16. Why has it been suggested that the World’s Fair 
be postponed to 1893 ? 

17. What did Henry M. Stanley accomplish in Africa ? 

18. Who is U. S. Minister to the Court of St. James ? 

19. What is the condition of the Samoan difficulty ? 


ANSWERS. 


8. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
9. Leland Stanford. 
10. Marshall Field. 

11. Governor Hill. 

12. In the Sierras. 


1. and 2, Answers may vary. 
3. That of Senator Ingalls. 
4, Samuel J. Randall. 

5. Walker Blaine. 

6. William T. Harris. 

7. Theodore Roosevelt. 
13. That the Indian schools shall, so far as possible, be on the 

same basis as the public schools. 

14. An African colonization scheme. 

15. New York, Washington, Chicago, and St. Louis, 

16. Lack of time to prepare for it. 

17. Answers may vary. 

18. Robert T. Lincoln. 

19. Treaty has been signed by all the great powers. 


THOUGHTS ON ARITHMETIC.—(VIII.)* 
BY CELIA DOERNER. 


DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

The question is sometimes asked whether, in a course 
of study, decimals should precede or follow common frac- 
tions. The usual order of beginning with common frac- 
tions (the very name is an argument) seems to me the 
correct one. For, although it may not be difficult to 
teach even the youngest pupils to handle decimals in a 
mechanical way, just as the veriest beginner may be 
taught to write correctly though with questionable bene- 
fit, numbers reaching into the billions and trillions, yet 
there can be no real understanding of the processes as 
long as the idea of fractions has not been developed in 
the proper way, beginning with the simplest fractions, 
which are not or -1, .3, .01, but 4, and 
so on. 

Those who advocate the early teaching of decimals, 
claim that since the decimal system really runs through 
all our notation, even of whole numbers, therefore by ex- 
tending our instruction to decimal fractions assoon as possi- 
ble, we are not introducing any new features, but are only 
simplifying the work by showing at once the true relations 
of decimals to whole numbers. Besides, they argue, we 
certainly cannot postpone the introduction of U.S. money 
until the completion of common fractions; and in our 
calculations with U. S. money, are we not working with 
decimal fractions? Then why not teach these thoroughly 
from the beginning, and let the common fractions follow ? 
In regard to U.S. money, note that only the simplest 
decimals of two or at most three places are introduced, 
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and that even these are hardly regarded as true fractions, 
as parts of a unit, but rather as units in themselves, em- 
bodied concretely in familiar coins whose relative values, 
in the land where the Almighty Dollar is sovereign, are 
well known to most pupils before we have occasion to 
teach them. The mill is the only exception, and this 
may be easily taught by bringing in an imaginary coin of 
a less value than the cent, or it may be omitted altogether 
until later. U.S. money will indeed help pave the way 
for a study of decimals, but it does not demand a proper 
understanding of these forms. 

If it is maintained that decimals, to be thoroughly un- 
derstood, should be taught in connection with whole num- 
bers, everybody will assent ; but surely it does not follow 
from this that they must precede common fractions. 

In a brief sketch like this, it will not be possible to 
treat the subject in anythiag like completeness; I shall 
only attempt to touch upon one or two points. Of course 
one of the first things is to give the pupil a clear idea of 
the place value of the figures and the effect of shifting 
the decimal point one way or the other. Let him mul- 
tiply and divide in this way by any power of 10, and then 
explain, digit by digit, the effect of the change, until he 
fully understands what he is about. 

Tn multiplication, a decimal may first be multiplied by 
an integer, and here the pupil needs no assistance, for he 
knows that hundredths must give hundredths; tenths, 
tenths, and soon. You need not and should not say a word 
about the number of decimal places ; let the pupil take 
care of that and observe for himself. Suppose now he 
has multiplied 8.0735 by 6, and we ask him to multiply 
again, this time changing the multiplier to .6. The pupil, 
who it must be remembered already has a knowledge of 
common fractions,—and without this knowledge he could 
perform all these operations only in a mechanical way,— 
will see that the product must now be one tenth as large 
as before, and he will readily find the proper place for the 
decimal point. In a similar way he will learn to deal 
with other multipliers and will work understandingly, if 
he is so fortunate as to have a teacher who will take care 
not to tell him the rule for the number of decimal places 
in the product, and who will succeed in keeping out of 
his sight the rule in textbooks on the subject. Of course 
the pupil will soon find a rule for himself, and then that 
which before would have been a hindrance will become a 
help; for a rule of one’s own making cannot supplant 
thought and can be re-formed, if forgotten. 


Division is generally looked upon as a stumbling-block 
in the teaching of decimals. Let us retrace our steps a 
a little to prepare for the attack. 2 apples are contained 
in 8 apples four times ; $2 in $8, or 2 cents in 8 cents, 
or ;%; in ,%5, four times ; hence, evidently, .8 + .2 = 4, 
08 +- .02 = 4; i e, 4 units, and so always, if we divide 
numbers of like denominations. If now the problem be 
put to divide 7.2 by .005, it will not require the genius of 
a Columbus to discover how the denominations may be 
rendered equivalent. Nor will it be difficult to under- 
stand, in an example like 6.1 -+ .008, just where the in- 
tegers must end and that, if 6.100 does not contain .008 
an exact number of times without the annexation of any 
more ciphers, the remainder of the quotient cannot be in- 
‘tegral. This determines the exact place of the decimal 
point. 

The only remaining case is one like .008 + .05. It 
would not help matters any to equalize the denomina- 
tions by annexing a cipher to the divisor; for, every 
cipher annexed there would call for another in the divi- 
dend. It is easy to see, however, that there can be no in- 
tegers in the quotient, as there are no hundredths or 
higher orders to contain the 5 hundredths of the divisor. 
Let us then place a cipher for the integral part, then the 
decimal point, and as the division may begin in the very 
next order, the thousandths, it follows that the first figure 
‘ in the quotient will be in the tenths’ place. So, in .0008 
+ .05, the first significant figure will be in the hun- 
dredths’ place. 

Although only very simple examples have been taken 
up here, yet all the principles on which division of deci- 
mals depends and all the reasoning that it is necessary to 
apply have been considered. Once more let me repeat, 
keep out all rules, except such as your pupils will sift out 
for themselves from their own work, and you will have 
no trouble in making them comprehend the subject of 
decimals. 


HIGH SCHOOL QUESTIONS IN MINERALOGY. 


1. What is arable land ? 

2. What are calcareous stones ? 

3. What are silicious stones ? 

4. What is the leading characteristic of gypsum or 
plaster-stone ? 

5. What is the distinction between a metal and a 
mineral ? 

6. What is turf ? 

7. What is peat ? 

8. What is the difference between igneous and aqueous ? 


ANSWERS. 


1. A mixture of animal and vegetable waste. 

2. Chalk, limestone, and marble, because when heated 
to a high temperature they become lime. 

3. Flint and other stones, mostly silica, unaffected by 
fire. 

4. Unaffected by acids, and powders under heat. 

5. A mineral in the strict sense is a natural body des- 
titute of organization. A metal is an opaque body of 
peculiar luster, insoluble in water, fusible by heat, incap- 
able of combination with oxygen. 

6. A thin layer of soil held together by the roots of 
grass. 

7. A sort of very young coal still unburied. 

8. Igneous rocks are formed through: heat ; aqueous, 
by the action of water. 


METHODS IN ASTRONOMY. 
BY PRIN. F. L. PATTEE, MENDON, MASS. 
(Concluded. ) 

THE HARVEST MOON. 


We have already seen that the moon can only be full 
at the nodes at the time of the equinoxes, or twice every 
year. Within two weeks of the autumn equinox the full 
moon crosses the equator to the north. Similarly, near the 
time of the vernal equinox the full moon crosses the equa- 
tor to the south. Draw upon the blackboard the follow- 
ing figure :— 

HZ represents the 
Zz horizon; 
equator and MC the 
ecliptic. The figure 
represents the mo- 
ment when the moon 
M, and the intersec- 
tion of the equator 
and ecliptic are on 
the horizon. Twenty-four hours later, did the moon have 
no motion of its own, it would appear again in the same 
place ; but it has really advanced about 13° in its orbit. 
If it traveled on the equator it would be the next night 
at position 1, and it would take the horizon an hour to 
overtake it. It would continue to arise about one hour 
later every night, and always at point M. But we have 
learned that the moon really travels upon the ecliptic or 
nearly upon it, and on the next night after appearing at 
M, although she has moved through 13° in her orbit, she 
is at point 1’, only about half as far below the horizon 
as when at1. This will occur for several nights; the 
moon each night rising nearer and nearer the point H. 
When at the point C and thereabout, the ecliptic is 
nearly parallel with the equator, and the moon rises about. 
an hour later every night as if it were on the equator. 

In a similar manner, make a figure showing that when 
the moon is full in the nodes in the spring, each advance 
of 13° in her orbit ‘carries her much further below the 
horizon, and the difference between two successive risings 
will be greater in proportion. , 

Take the globe previously used and divide the ecliptic 
into twenty-nine equal parts. Transfer Fig. 1, to this, 
and show that these phenomena happen every month in 
the year ; for the moon is in the nodes twice every month, 
and of course there is a time when the moon and the inter- 
section of the equator and ecliptic are upon the horizon at 
each node. Why the harvest moon is more noticeable, is 
because it is the only time when the moon is full in the 
node in question, in the sign Aries, which can only hap- 
pen within a fortnight of September 23. 

Show that in midwinter the. moon is half full in this 


Fig. 1. 


node, that it is also half full in this node at midsummer. 


MA the 


CHARTS IN GEOGRAPHY.—(L) 


BY HENRY 8. KING. 


Many facts in connection with political, social, or moral 
questions can be graphically illustrated with charts. 
Whenever we wish to make comparisons, in which we use 
numbers, it is generally possible to represent the propor- 
tions either by lines, squares, or by dividing circles into 
proportionate sectors. 

In no subject of the grammar school curriculum can 
such charts be used to better advantage than in geogra- 
phy. Can we reasonably expect children to remember 
such figures as: Europe contains 3,816,000 square miles ; 
Asia, 17,310,000; Africa, 11,600,000; ete.? Can we 
even hope to have them remember the comparative sizes 
of the above continents from these figures? But make 
a chart of these areas. First extract the square root 
of the area. The area of Europe is 3,816,400 sq. ms. ; 
the square root of this is 1,953, which means, in other 
words, that there is enough land in Europe to form 
a square 2,000 miles on a side. In ascale of 1,000 miles 
to the inch, a square two inches on a side will represent 
this area. Make similar squares on the same scale for 
the other continents, and it will be easy to carry away a 
definite idea of the comparative area-of the five grand 
divisions. 

A similar application of squares may be used to illus- 
trate the comparison of the area of a continent with its 
length of coast line. Important results have come from 
the degree to which the coasts of the various continents 
are indented by inlets, gulfs, and bays, and in proportion 
as a coast line is longer as compared with the simplest 
possible line enclosing the same area, so is there addi- 
tional facilities for access, shelter for ships, and capacities 
for commerce. Look at Europe, with her 3,816,400 sq. 
ms. and her 20,000 ms. of coast, notwithstanding that all 
along her eastern boundaries she joins Asia by land. 
See how her bays and gulfs have encouraged commerce, 
and how this commerce has built her great cities. Then 
look at Africa with her 11,600,000 sq. ms. of area. Her 
coast line is only 15,000 ms. ; she is three.times as large 
as Europe, but has only three fourths as much coast. 
Cannot her unexplored greatness, her cannibal tribes, and 
lack of civilization be traced right to this fact? Europe 
is cut to the center by the Baltic and Adriatic. Her bar- 
baric nations quickly became civilized by meeting the 
traders, who could sail into their very midst. Africa's 
unindented coast has given the trader no opportunity to 
get into the country, and her inhabitants have been too 
far from the coast to feel the civilizing touch of trade. 
This is .almost as true of 
South America as of 
Africa. 

The comparison of area 
and coast line can be well 
made by charts as fol- 
lows: The area of North 
America, for example, is 
8,400,000 sq. ms.. This 
would make (Fig. 1), at a 

vet. scale of 4,000 ms. to the 

inch (for a wall chart the scale should be at least 4,000 
ms. to a foot), a square six eighths of an inch on a side. 
The coast line of North America is 
22,800 ms. long. This will make, 
at the same scale, a square of nearly 
one and a half inches. Such a 
square would represent an area of 
32,000,000 sq. ms. South America 
(Fig. 2) contains 6,500,000 sq. ms., 
and its coast measures 14,500 ms. 
This gives us a square five eighth: 
inches on a side to represent the 
area, and one seven eighths on 4 
side for the coast line. Africa 
(Fig. 3), with her 12,000,000 sq. 
ms. of areaand coast 16,000 miles 
NXE long, fits into squares of seven 
int eighths and one inch on a side 
respectively. A good idea of the 

comparative areas of these continents is thus given by the 
inner squares and the relation of the area of each to the 
length of its coast line, and the comparative lengths of 
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the various coasts is seen in the outer squares. - 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


EDUCATION IN KOREA. 


The Critic, that has a keen eye for all-the-world news in litera- 
ture and scholarship, has this to say of Korea: 


There is probably no country in the world where the relations be- 
tween the chief ruler and the educational system are so close as in 
Korea. Three years ago, by request of the king, three American 
college graduates opened a foreign school at Seoul, in emulation of 
the University of Tokio. A certain number of students are sup- 
ported and taught at the expense of the government, the object 
being, by a seven years’ course in English and the natural and po- 
litical sciences, to educate the young men of the nobility for official 
positions of the highest grade. A know-nothing party has o posed 
the institution at every step, but the king has not wav for a 
moment, the crowning proof of his devotion to its interests being 
his personal superintendence of the annual examinations. Indeed, 
he not only directs but conducts them himeelf. A correspondent of 
the Tribune,—presumably one of the American professors in charge 
ef the school,— describes a erage of the royal examiner, and his 
svstem of marking the candidate : . 

” His Majesty kept account of every mistake in pronunciation or 
interpretation, and knew just how to grade the man. In every 
case he appealed to us for our judgment as to the grade which the 
man deserved; and afterward ordered as he thought best. There 
were four grades: tong, which meant perfect; yak, which meant 
second; chau, third; and poul, failure. When the king announced 
what the man was to receive, one of the courtiers picked up a block 
of wood on which was written the Chinese character for that grade, 
and placing it on a salver elevated it before the king and pro- 
nounced the name of the grade in a loud voice. Then the student 
retired and another was called up. For three days the examination 
went on, one day being occupied in examining their ability to write 
English at our dictation. At the end His Majesty took cognizance 
of those men who had passed the best examination, and sey were 
given in the shape of what is called here ‘‘rank,’’—which really 
means some place under the government, There are a score of 
different ranks, and the rising from one to the other of these forms 
is the highest ambition of the Korean. 

Fancy the President of the United States personally examining 
the students at the leading colleges, or even those at West Point or 
Annapolis. And fancy a government position being the reward of 
merit, even if he did so. It may be claimed that the President has 
not the time, even if he had the inclination, to conduct examina- 
ions, and it is true that he has not; but if as much time were given 
to the task as is commonly set apart for the consideration of polit- 
ical as opposed to educational claims, much might be done toward 
giving us a Civil Service on a plane with that of the Hermit Nation. 


“TOO TEACHERY.” 
BY SUPT. WILL 8. MONROE, PASADENA, CAL. 


It is fashionable to ‘* poke fun’’ at teachers. A lecturer may be 
ever so fastidious in dress; she may wear bangs out of season ; her 
drapery may be a decade too early or a decade too late; her skirts 
may not drag in the mud; her shoes may be worn with an eye to 
comfort; she is never ridiculed, and rarely unfavorably discussed, 
except by boors and snobs. But let an inoffensive ‘“‘ spinster 
teacher ’’ dare to thus violate fashion’s dictates, and lo, the air is 
filled with murmurs of desecration. 

I have no words of defence for those that persist in carrying with 
them daily a “‘shop”’ air, both in their manners and dress; I only 


wish to remark that what is permissible in one vocation is not in| Pe! 


another. With the ‘‘ spinster teacher’’ there is not an ‘‘ eternal 
fitness of things.’”’ I was standing in the office of a large dry-goods 
store in an Eastern city the morning of the opening of a county in- 
stitute. As one by one the purchasers left the store, I heard the 


clerks remark flippantly, of each person the least odd or manner- 
istic, ** Well, schoolma’am is written on every movement of that 
woman. A novice could tell she was a teacher,’’ etc. I happened 
to know that at least four of the persons so dubbed were not ‘* spin- 
ster teachers.”” One of them was the wife of an eminent clergy- 
man; another was the pathologist in the city hospital; a third was 
the librarian of the public library; and the fourth was the superin- 
tendent of the Home for Friendless Children. All were alike 
lightly discussed and had ‘‘fun poked at them’’ because ill- 
mannered clerks thought them teachers. 

_ So long as it is fashionable to regard lightly the teacher’s voca- 
tion, so long must teachers expect to be regarded as ‘‘ too teachery.”’ 
Miss Sanborn only wrote what a large proportion of the people 
think. When the fashions change, as they are bound to do, bright, 
respectable women teachers will no longer stand as martyrs simply 
because they choose to be plain in dress or have mannerisms, 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 


Botanical terminology, in the hands of those who know how to 
use it, isa most admirable instrament, not to be dispensed with. 
Errors of taste and of etymology of course creep into it; no human 
system is above criticism, but as a gradual outgrowth of science, it 
is, on the whole, most worthy. ? 

Certain common names of plants are endeared to us from many 
associations. They are incorporated in our grand old language. 
There are the prim-rose, or first-rose, the violet, the daisy (day’s 
eye), motherwort, speedwell, pimpernel, campion, horehound, 
snap-dragon, marigold, touch-me-not, forget-me-not, etc. How 
long is the list of common nouns, and how redolent of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Chaucer, Spencer, Marlowe! 

In our own day, that preéminent poet of the flowers, Lord Ten- 
ayeen, who has not allowed a single grace or peculiarity to escape 
him, has re-woven the dear old names into his tapestry. Some- 
times a name is itself a poem, the aspiration of a people in its in- 
fancy. It becomes transmuted in the process of time, but if we 
seek its derivation, we may find a beautiful thought hidden away 


like a day-fly in amber. Gold-thread, colambine, wake-robin, 
spring-beauty, ladies-tresses, maiden-hair,—how fondly the names 
ager on our lips! 

Yet, while thus saying a kind word for these Saxon names of 
our weeds, it is necessary to add that in many cases the scientific 
vames are sweeter. Here are a few of our liquid-sounding ones: 

eronica, mitchella, mitella, tiarella, linn2a, iaburnum, calendula, 
convolvulus, mirabilis, medeola, menyanthes, epigwa, trillium. 


_ There are seven-leaguéd names also,—far too many of them. In 


this respect,'however, we‘think botany is much better off than zodl- 
ogy or chemistry. Names of chemical ‘compounds, notably of the 
organic kinds, are now sesqui-pedolian, and often unpronounceable. 
hen scientific language gets thus cambrous, it would seem to call 
for reformation. W. WHITMAN BAILEy.j} 


DECLAMATION, 


They say a coward says ‘‘ Can’t,’’ but sometimes it is a brave 
boy’s word. When? Why, when a fellow wants you to go off 
without asking your mother. When he dares you to throw snow. 
balls after the teacher says ‘“‘No.’’ When he says you'd better 
tell your father a lie for fear he won’t like something you’ ve done, 
and when he coaxes you to tease a girl or a fellow that isn’t so big 
as youare. Yes, I say ‘‘Can’t,”’ ‘‘I can’t,” ‘‘ I can’t do it,’’ is 
just what boys ought to say to such a fellow. Can’t isn’t a bad 
word, All depends on how you use it, H. 


& 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


1, When did Washington take the oath of President ? 

2. What is the origin of the name Rhode Island ? 

3. What was the first state admitted into the Union ? 

4. What was the object in making settlements in Georgia ? 

5. Why were schools few in the South in our early history ? 

6. Which colony had the greatest variety of peoples and lan- 


guages ? 

7. Which colony received help ia money from the British gov- 
ernment. 
8. Who were the ‘‘ Sons of Liberty ’’ ? 
9. When does the history of the United States as a separate 
country begin ? 

10. Which colony first instructed her delegates to vote for In- 
dependence ? 

11. What was the ‘‘ Conway Cabal’’ ? 

12. Who was the first American agent to France ? 


WHENCE ? 


Among the names in our outlined course of geography | find 
Montpelier given as a French word, meaning a mountain of young 
girls. On taking exception to this I am referred to Webster's Dic- 
tionary, where I find the word with the above signification, followed 
by ‘‘ Fr.’’ Shall [ be considered audacious if I say that [ do not 
think the definition correct ? 

My reasons are as follows: There is no word in Spier’s and 
Surenne’s French Dictionary resembling pelier or pellier, which in 
any way refers to young girls. There is, however, the verb peler, 
signifying bald or bareheaded. Probably the mountain near the 
city was destitute of verdure, and therefore designated by the early 
French settlers as Montpele. I find in Bescherelle’s Dictionnaire 
des Verbs, the verb peler used literally and figuratively. Among 
the figurative expressions is this: ‘‘ Une montagne pelée on il n’y'a 
ni arbre ni verdure.’’ A bare mountain where there is neither tree 
nor verdure. The word mont being masculine, the adjective has 
but one e, and the word becomes Montpelé. 

That the termination is not an Indian word is proven by the fact 


that there is an old city bearing the same name, near Versailles, in 
France. It is possible that pelier was the old form of the verb 


er. 
If I am in error, will some French scholar set me right, and re- 
ceive many thanks for so doing ? P. 8S. D. 


MONUMENTAL QUESTIONS, 
BY F. L, PATTEE, 


1, What ex-President of the United States has no stone to mark 
his grave ? 

2. What noted American explorer has a monument with the 
heads of three slain enemies upon it ? 

3. To what celebrated Indian chief has a monument been raised ? 

4. What American author’s grave is marked with a rough quartz 
boulder only ? 

5. What American novelist’s grave is marked by a statue of one 
of his own characters ? 

6. Of what monument of national interest was it said, ‘‘ Few 
sculptor, poet, and occasion ? 

: at famous American novelist has an unkept i 

low headstone and a single word ? ee wae 


ANSWERS, 


1, Andrew Johnson’s grave, at Richmond. 
2. The grave of Capt. John Smith, Isle of Shoals. 
3. Uncas, Norwich, Conn. 
. Cooper’s grave, at Coopersto N. Y., is guarded 
of Leatherstocking with dog and gun. 
6. Of the minuteman at the Concord battle-ground 


at Concord, Mass., has the single 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Why is Pennsylvania called the Keystone State ? 
— When was the first pipe organ made ? 


M. E. A. 
E., Leominster, 


— To “ D, E. B.”: The lines you quoted in s recent issue 
from Ritson’s Miscellanies. Mi 


— Can some querist inform me in which of Shakespeare’s pla 
a character by the name of Elbow appears ? ELsPeru. 
— Please tell me the motto of the State of Virginia. 

Sie Semper Tyrannis ig the motto of Virginia.—[ Ep, Senne. 


— To “Selim C.””: The pithy saying, ‘“‘ Adventures are to the 
adventarous,’’ is Lord Beaconsfield’s. It came into notice, if I am 


not mistaken, at a reception given in Londog to Henry M. Stanley, 
on hig first return from the heart of Africa. - 4 


— To “J. L. H.’’: The plural of Knight Templar is Knights 
Templars. This, however, is an exceptional formation of the 
plural of compound nouns, and only in a few titles, as ‘‘ lords- 
justices.’’ The possessive plural is formed by adding the sign of 
the possessive, only to the last word. B. F. Tween. 


— To what city did Longfellow refer in the lines : 


** And this song of the vine, 
This greeting of mine, 
The winds and the birds shall deliver 
‘fo the Queen of the West, 
In her garlands dressed, 
On the banks of the beautiful river’’ ? 
BERTRAM C, 


— To ‘‘ Keyes’’: The first universal exhibition brought before 
the notice of the Parisian world was held in a small cabin in the 
court of the palace of the Louvre in 1799, when the entire list of 
exhibited articles hardly filled a catalogue of twenty-four pages, 


with twenty silver medals, and a solitary gold one. 
NORMAN DEF. 


— I have used the word micro-microbes in a recent article. Is 
the word a good one, or hag it been used before ? 
WAKEFIELD, 


It bas not been used before, probably. Microbe applies to a 
germ supposed to be about ;5 45,5 of an inch in diameter. Micro 
as a prefix means about ;-55)-555, 90 that micro-microbes means a 
mischief-making germ about ;-y5)-550 Of yo-o'oo Of an inch in di- 
ameter. If that is the idea to be conveyed, then there is no harm 
in using the word, even though it be of your own coining.—[ Ep. 


— Would you allow pupils to solve Mr. Wiswall’s second prob- 
lem (JOUKNAL, Jan. 16), as solved by Mr. Wigwall ? 

Is it not evident that if the floor be 1834 feet long, 1624 feet 
wide, and the carpet 34 of a yard wide, it will take 814 breadths 
if the carpet runs crosswise of the room, or 7}4 breadths if it runs 
lengthwise ? As carpets are not made in fractions of breadths, we 
must take the next higher whole number. Then it will 
take 9 breadtha running crosswise or 8 breadths lengthwise. In 
either case the cost of the carpet would be $60, and not 55.56 as 
given. 9% breadths at 1624 feet = 50 yards; 8 breadths at 1837 
feet = 50 yards; 50 yards at $1.20 = $60, W. H. Dz 

— To ‘‘ Inez’’: There isno doubt of the correctness of the word 
‘* cobweb.’’ Skeat derives it from the English web and either (1) 
the Welsh cob, or (2) a shortened form of the Middle English atter- 
cop, both words meaning aspider. The spelling copwebbe is found, 
A’tercop is from the Anglo-Saxon attorcopa, from dtor, poison, and 
coppa (= Welsh cop), a head, tuft; i. ¢., a bunch of poison. The 
two etymologies are really identical. G. H. S. 

Cub is Welsh for spider; hence a cobweb is a spider's web. 

H. M. E., Gorham, Me. 

Credit to J. J. H. 

The Anglo-Saxon name for spider is attar-coppa ; hence cop, copp, 
or cob, is the name of the insect, as used by Dr. Johnson and others, 
to our own times. J. G. C., Worcester. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
The average duration of an ocean cable is only twelve years. 


Cotton-seed, which until quite recently has been thought useless, 
now makes 28,000,000 gallons of oil yearly. 


It is said that Mexico boasts a lake which contains petroleum of 
a quality sufficiently good to serve the natives as a lighting oil. 


The post-office department has a rapid stamp canceling machine in 
use in the Boston post-office which it is proposed to run by steam 
power. ‘The machines are likely to come into use in all large post- 
offices, and are just the things to which small electric motors can 
be profitably adapted. 


The name of High Alps is given those mountains whose tops rise 
above the line of perpetual snow, which is about 8,000 feet above 
the sea. The Middle Alps are those which rise above the height 
at which all trees cease to grow, or 4,500 feet high. The Lower 
Alps are more than 2,000 feet high, but do not rise to the altitude 
of the last division. 


In the army of the Chinese rebels there were, in 1853, in Nanking 
alone, about half a million of women, collected from all over the 
country and formed into brigades of 13,000 each, under female offi- 
cers. Of these, 10,000 were picked women, drilled and garrisoned 
in the city; while the remainder were obliged to undergo the 
drudgery of digging moats, making earthworks, etc. 


The following comparison between the size of Noah’s Ark and the 
Great Eastern exhibits a remarkable similarity. Taking the value 
of the cubit as given by Bishop Wilkins at 21.88 inches, we obtain 
the following : 

Ark. Great Eastern. 


Len between perpendicular, - - 5AT7 ft. 680 ft. 
Depth, - - - 54 ft. 60 ft. 


Tonnage, - - - - - 21,761 ts. 23,093 tons. 
SOURCES OF THE LANGUAGE, 


Some years ago a gentleman, after carefully examining the folio 
edition of Johnson's Dictionary, formed the following table of En- 
glish words derived from other lauguages : 


PasHa, * 


Latin, 6,732 Danish, 75 Flemish, 4 
French, 4,812 Spanish, 56 Erse, 4 
Saxon, 1,665 Icelandic, 50 Syriac, 3 
Greek, 1,148 Swedish, 34 Scottish, 3 
Duteh, 691 Gothic, 31 Tarkieh, 2 
Italian, 211 Hebrew, 16 Portaguese, | 
German, 116 Teutonic, 15 Persian, 1 
Welsh, 95 Arabic, 12 Frise, 1 

Irish, 6 Persie, 1 

Ranie, 4 Uncertain, 1 
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NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


ple of distinction, have been among the pleasantest gath- 
erings assembled in the city. Their benefit at the Hollis 
Street Theater last winter was one of the events of the 
year, and the course of lectures to be given by Miss 
Edwards, under their auspices, will certainly be among 
the most notable literary events of this winter. 

As we have witnessed their success, knowing that many 
among their most successful leaders have been teachers, 
we have wondered why the women teachers have not 
combined with something of the same spirit and energy. 
We would like to see out of the 1,200 women teachers of 
Boston a socio-literary organization that should occupy the 
same prominence. This could easily be done if it was not 


“too teachery.” 


Waite the high school teachers are joining the Board 
of Education in urging upon the legislature provision for 
the better training of college graduates for high school 
service, Zhe Harvard Daily Crimson has been doing 
heroic service in advocating for that university a chair of 


Publication Office: Somerset St., Boston, Mass. |nedagogy. More than a month before the teachers’ 
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R. WINCHELL & CoO., 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


J. MORRIS EHL, Reading, Pa,, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Cc, w. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Yes 


movement assumed definite shape The Crimson made an 
appeal to the faculty, from which we take the following 
extract : 


Oar high schools and academies are suffering much because many 
of their teachers, though college graduates, are utterly inexperi- 


fulfill its mission, and the educational{managers are asking 
continually, Why not use the entire income by the im- 
provement of school accommodations and equipments and 
increase of teachers’ salaries ? 

Here is an opportunity for some legislator at Trenton 
to distinguish himself by pointing out a way whereby the 
income of this “great monetary ineubus” which now 
disturbs the sleep of the Commissioners may be turned 
into healthful, pleasant schoolhouses, comfortable appoimt- 
ments, and into the meager and hard-to-collect salaries of 


the country teachers. 


HISTORY IN THE COLLEGES. 


The American Historical Society, at its meeting in 
Washington, presided over by Charles Kendall Adams, 
devoted itself largely to the “Teaching of History in 
Colleges in the Past, Present, and Faturs.”” One of the 
most hopeful signs of the times is the fact that our schol- 
ars of the future, men who are to teach and preach, to 
practice law and medicine, to engage in commerce and 
manufacture, men of influence in statesmanship and liter- 
ature, are to study history under the direction of schol- 
arly, philosophic enthusiasts. 

It is but thirty years since the first real attempt at such 
teaching was made in any American college, and the 
honor belongs to the University of Michigan and to Prof. 


enced, and must spend the first year or more in learning methods. 
ee = | This year of training may be a valuable one for the teacher, but} Andrew D. White, who, fresh from his study in France 
THE CONTENTS. tbe and Germany, entered upon his duties in the chair of his- 

a Page in medicine, law, or any other profession, a thorough practica . ° 
Icicles (poem), . ° . . . . . . 83 knowledge of the science of teaching can only a gained by actual ex- tory. It = bat twenty years since Harvard and Yale 
gave history its proper place. Already Harvard has 


+ + + theoretical. A sound theoretical and philosophical knowl-|seven professors in this branch, and offers eighteen 


ews, ‘ ‘ 83 | perience, and ths work of a course in pedagogy would necessarily be 
Women and Men vs. Men and Women ° 84 


Dr. Elnathan Elisha Higbee, —. . . . . + &4/ edge of pedagogy could be gained, and the after experience would|/ courses -to its students. It is but eight years since any 


lag ( Rxerciee), . 85|tbereby be based upon correct principles. This is the line of work American college, —Cornell,—gave to American history 


Methods for the 85! which a college could do, and for such work Harvard is alregdy 


Notes and Queries, . 


Facts, 

Records and Accounts of School Officers, 88 
History in the Colleges, ‘ 88 
The Essentials of Psychology, 89 

From the Colleges, 


RECORDS AND ACCOUNTS OF SCHOOL 
OFFICERS. 


One of the much neglected and highly important de- 


Foreign Educational News, . partments of official sehool life is the record-keeping of 


Minnesota County Superintendents, - 9 officers. While we have known few instances in 


which distrust of the honesty of the secretary or treasurer 


Miscellaneous, ; . a school board was well founded, we have known in- 
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= |numerable instances in which there was inexcusable care- 
1890. lessness in both records and accounts. Now that the 
public schools are under fire in such a way’as to make it 
highly important that there be no weakness at any point, 


SUPERINTENDENT Ketnve, of Minnesota, is all the|there must be a vigorous effort made te tone up the record 


more popular for the attacks made upon him. 


Tue Bureau of Education at Washington is already 
showing new life, touching interests hitherto neglected. 


and account-keeping of all school officials. 


Ira G. Hoitt, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion of California, has taken the lead in this matter by 
publishing the “School Trustees Records and Accounts,” 


Henry Sasi, state superintendent of public instruc- (14 x 8}), so ruled and arranged that the neglect to enter 


tion in Iowa, is the right man in the right place at the 
right time. Iowa and the cause of education at large 
need him at this time. 


even the minutest item in its proper place appears at once. 
Every state should provide its school officials with some. 
thing of this kind and should make close study of this 


THE new school law of Vermont is proving a great suc-|book, on every double page of which there are rulings 
cess, judged by its accomplishments. The teachers are|for thirty distinct entries, each clearly labelled so that 
more zealous, the supervision is admirable, and the insti-]every dollar received and disbursed appears at a glance. 


tutes are every way successful. 


THERE are nearly 8,000 school gardens in the Austrian 
Monarchy, not including Hungary. These gardens are 
for practical instruction in rearing trees, vegetables, and 
fruits, and there are botanical museums and appliances 
for keeping bees. 


Tae New York Nation has had an interesting diseussion 
regarding the question of the reduced attendance upon col- 
leges in proportion to that of olden times ; but the best an- 
swer togive to it is a denial of the fact when the professional 
schools are considered a part of the university, as they 
certainly should be. 


Few men have had the experience of Mr. Hoitt, or 


have the taste for providing for such an emergency, and 
it is well for those not thus gifted to profit by his wisdom 
gained by both experience and philosophy. 


TOO MUCH MONEY. 


New Jersey has the distinction of being the first state 


in the Union to be troubled with too large a school fund. 


Not that the fund really is too large, but too large for 
the use to which it can be put. It amounts to $4,000,- 


000. A part of its annual interest can be used for school 


Tar New England Woman’s Press Club has done a purposes, while the remainder must be added to the prin- 
service to women in all the other professions by the suc-|cipal, and the problem with the Commissioners eee is 
cess they have made of their organization. When this |how to invest it wisely. The idea in establishing the fand 


was organized, Nov. 17, 1885, there were apparently few 
women upon the press of Boston, but the organization 
now numbers nearly 100, and the leaders have developed 
such administrative talent, literary and social qualities, as 
to place the Club in the front rank. Their receptions to 


was to have it large enough eventually to support the 
public schools of the state, but the system has so far out- 
grown the estimate of those who established it that it 
would now require $70,000,000 to yield a sufficient in- 
come, and the increase of expense gains so much more 


Amelia B, Edwards, Madame Modjeska, and other peo- 


rapidly than the increase of the fund that it can never 


the entire services of a professor, and Moses Coit Tyler, 
in 1881, was given such a chair. Johns Hopkins now 
has forty graduate students studying special advanced 
courses in history. Twenty years ago, in the great En- 
glish universities, there was no independent course, while 
now twenty professors are engaged in teaching this branch 
alone. Germany has recently established an Historical 
Seminary, in which are applied the methods adopted by 
Wolf in philology. Most of the European universities 
now have historical laboratories, and France, Holland, 
Belgium, and Italy are establishing systems of historical 
schools. 


BOSTON PUNISHMENTS. 


The end of the agitation of the corporal punishment 
question in this city was reached, apparently, at the last 
meeting of the board, when the recommendation of Sam- 
uel B. Capen, to which we referred at length recently, 
was adopted unanimously, upon the recommendation of 
the Committee on Rules and Regulations through its 
chairman, T. J. Emery, Esq., formerly a teacher in the 
English High School. The following provision is now 
made concerning the reports on corporal punishment : 
The reports of cases of corporal punishment required shall be 
made on blanks prepared for the purpose, and shall be preserved 
on file by the principal of each district for two years, at the end of 
which time they shall be destroyed. These reports shall be open 
to the inspection of members of the school committee and of the 
board of supervisors. 

It is every-way as gratifying as surprising that this 
order should have been unanimously adopted. It is evi- 
dent that recent events have cleated the air most decid- 
edly. Since the presentation of the case by Mr, Capen, a 
few weeks since, the Boston masters, at their recent 
monthly meeting, Superintendent Seaver in the chair, did 
some decidedly plain talking. A paper by F. A. Morse, 
of the Sherwin School, was one of the most heroic, clean- 
cut, good-spirited presentations of the case that we have 
seen, and but for the fact that we gave so much space to 
Mr. Capen’s report we would ‘gladly publish it in full. 
James A. Blackinton, widely known as a genuinely 
manly, scholarly, courteous, Christian gentleman, spoke 
with great plainness and emphasis in endorsement of Mr. 
Capen’s position; and Silas C. Stone, one of our promi- 
nent citizens as well as educators, a man in whom the 
public has unbounded confidence, after criticising firmly 
_but kindly the unfortunate circumstances that had led to 
the present agitation, offered an order, which was unani- 
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mously adopted, that the school board be requested to 
publish Mr. Capen’s report in full, presenting a copy to 
each teacher in the city. 

The primary teachers of the city, at an association held 
a few days later, indulged in the same plainness of speech, 
and passed resolutions thanking Mr. Capen for his just 
and manly defence of the profession and wise recom- 
mendations. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY A- E. WINSHIP. 


HOW TO READ WITH ATTENTION, INTEREST, AND 
THOUGHT.—(XVL) 

One of the leading teachers of elocution has recently 
criticised the publie schools because the reading there 
taught enabled the pupils to take out of books with almost 
magical art all there was in them, but did not teach the 
power of expression to give the world that which they 
had received from books. The whole problem of ex- 
pression through hand and voice, gesture, facial expres- 
sion, ete., will require a treatment in another connection. 
But beneath the power to do, there must be the power to 
know, to think, and to be. As applied to reading, 
without undervaluing the power that puts one’s whole 
soul into the expression of another’s thoughts through an- 
other’s words, the great need is to be interested in the 
best writings of the best men in the line of our natural 
activity ; to have the skill to give attention so sharply and 
transiently as to have all of the effects of memory through 
the attention; to have an interest in the thought, facts, or 
processes so genuine as to have every advantage of memory 
through interest; but above all, to have power of thought 
so keen and vigorous as to retain the few rare things in 
any book that are worthy a place in the inner sanctuary 
of the mind. 

There are few books written from which we should take 
away through activity of thought more than occasional con- 
clusions. With a mind trained to attention and transient 
memory resulting from attention, one will hold the line of 
thought and the important features and valuable character- 
istics till the conclusions are reached, which, as the seed 
within the ripe fruit, will abide with us to germinate 
when occasion requires, into all the essential virtues of 
the book, though it may not retain permanently any of 
the phraseology, logical processes, or illustrations by 
which the conclusions were reached. 

All that we have an intellectual right to take from a 
book is the seed which that book furnishes us which in 
our mind may develop thought, processes, and activities 
essentially our own. 

The school should have this in mind from the first, 
and use the memory of attention and of interest in every 
school subject for the one purpose of furnishing the child, 
to take with him into life, the seed which he can use in 
after years when he shall have decided what fields to 
cultivate. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 
[Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DunToON, LL.D.] 


TWENTY-SEVENTH LECTURE, 
Outline of The Science of Education, 


Some of the general principles established by the science of edu- 
cation are the following : 

1, The purpose of education is determined by the civil institu- 
tions of the country in which the child lives. 

2. The limit to education is determined by the nature of the be- 
ing to be educated. 

8. Action is the universal condition of development. 

4, Physical development requires food, air, light, sleep, exercise, 
and rest. 

5. Physical skill requires repeated voluntary action of those 
muscles which are to act skillfully. 

6. The means of producing mental action is determined by the 
nature of the mind. 

7. The mind is at first made conscious of ideas of objects by the 
presence of the objects themselves. 

8. The sensibilities are stimulated to action by knowledge. 

9. The will is stimulated to action by the action of the sen- 
sibilities. 

10. The action of the representative faculties is conditioned by 
the previous action of the presentative faculties. 


* Copyright, 1989. 


11. Thought is limited by the action of the representative pow- 
ers of the mind. 

12. Perception is developed before consciousness. 

13. Original perception through different senses precedes ac- 
quired perception. 

14. Memory is called into action earlier than imagination. 

15. The circumstantial memory is developed earlier than the 
philosophic. 

16, The passive, or receptive, imagination is developed earlier 
than the constructive. 4 

17. The process of abstraction conditions that of the higher form 
of judgment. 

18. The knowledge of general relations must be preceded by the 
knowledge of special relations. 

19. Deduction is dependent upon and necessarily succeeds in- 
duction. 

20. The power of demonstrative reasoning is developed later 
than the power of moral, or probable, reasoning. —~ 

21. Words are signs, and not original sources, of ideas. 

22. The stimulation of the representative faculties depends upon 
the association of ideas. 

23. The order and method of presentation determine the order 
and method of representation. 

24. The conditions under which presentation takes place deter- 
mine the probability ef representation. 

25. The development of the moral character depends upon the 
nature of the motives which influence the will. 

26. Motives are high in proportion to the absence of selfishness 
and the presence of benevolence. 

27. The highest type of moral character is found in the man 
who always performs right actions from the highest motives. 

28. That mind is best developed whose capacity for happiness 
and useful action is greatest, and whose intellectual faculties are 
controlled by a firm will which is always influenced by right 
motives. 

29. The best physical development results in health, strength, 
skill, and gracefal action. 

30. That man is best educated who best knows his duty, is best 
able to do his duty, and is always influenced in his actions by the 
highest motives. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH LECTURE, 
Education: Its Purpose, Means, and Method. 


The purpose of physical education isa healthy body, with strength 
and the capacity for skillful and graceful action. The special skill 
is to be determined by the future life of the child. 

The means for this end are food, air, sleep, exercise, and rest. 
These for a healthy body. Strength is developed by the exercise 
of strength. Skill is secured by exact voluntary action in the direc- 
tion of the required skill, as in writing, drawing, speaking, etc. 
Graceful action is secured by effort to imitate what is graceful, as 
in sitting, standing, walking, gesticulating, and speaking. 

The proper method of physical education includes the universal- 
ity of the needed actions. All muscles to be developed must be ex- 
ercised. It includes also regularity and frequency of all needed ac- 
tivities. It is only by constant effort that power, skill, and grace 
in movement are secured. 

The purpose of intellectual education is a mind stored with useful 
knowledge, possessed of great power in all directions, and habitu- 
ally acting in the most effective manner. 

The immediate means to this end is self-activity. It is not what 
the teacher does, but the effort of the pupil, which gives either 
knowledge, power, or habit of action. The remote means are ob- 
jects of knowledge, and language, both oral and written. It is not 
all original investigation; the treasures of the intellectual wealth 
of the world must be unlocked. 

The true method of intellectual education is determined by the 
necessary orders of cognition, as induction before deduction, and 
soon. It also involves regular, systematic, habitual action of all 
the intellectual faculties. 

The purpose of moral education is knowledge of what ought to 
be done, a constant habit of doing the right, and also the habit of 
acting from right motives. 

The means for producing this result are, instruction in duty, se- 
curing right conduct, and creating right motives. _ 

The true method is giving a knowledge of duty, securing the 
corresponding action, and then substituting of higher for lower mo- 
tives, till the sense of duty controls all other motives, whenever mo- 
tives conflict. 


. EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Boston teachers breathe easier. 

Saratoga is to be very attractive educationally in July. 

Somebody is blundering regarding railroad arrangements for the 
St. Paul meeting. 

The Framingham Normal School is one of the most attractive in 
site and buildings in the country. 

“* Not exceeding six supervisors’’ is to be substituted for ‘‘ six 
supervisors ’’ in the rules of the Boston School Board. 

The Boston Normal School graduated a good class last Friday. 
Dr. Dunton’s work is attracting more and more attention. 

Principal A. G. Boyden, of the Bridgewater Normal School, 
will take a few months’ rest and recreation in the late spring and 
summer, 

The Boston School Board is considering the advisability of 
changing the time of electing supervisors from January to June, in 
order that the newly elected members may have time to acquaint 


themselves with the personnel of the force before voting. 


The North Bennet Street Industrial School, Boston, is unques- 
tionably the leading institution of the kind in New England, and 
will better repay a day’s attention educationally than any other in- 
vestment that a would-be progressive teacher or educator can make. 

Thé forty-first exhibition of the Boston Art Club, which opened 
January 18 to close February 15, is of a more than usually high 
character, viewing the canvases at their average. One, at least, has 
brought away the decoration of a Mention Honorable from the Paris 
Exposition, and others might just as deservedly had ¢pportunity 
favored. One sees on the present occasion no “‘ padding’’ of mean- 
ingless pictures, no overweighting of mediocre portraiture, or de- 
pressing repetitions of foreign landscapes; while there is apparent 
both a wider range in subject and greater breadth in treatment. 
Especially the composition, and even more the modeling, mark a 
happy advance in local art. The gallery of the Art Club, Dart- 
mouth street, is now a delightful school to visit at any hour between 
9 a. m. and 10 p. m., excepting Saturday evenings. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


If within your mind you're thinking 
A thermometer you'll buy, 

Do not let the matter drop there, 
Or upon the table lie. 


Do not wait until next summer, 
When the sweat’s upon your brow; 
Go at once and buy it quickly, 
For it is much lower now. 


So-Called Wit—“ You advertise to repair anything that’s broken, 
don’t you ?”” 

Tradesman—“ Yes, sir, that’s our business.’’ 

8S. C. W.—“ Well, I broke the Sabbath, yesterday; can I have 
it repaired here ?’’ 

Tradesman—‘‘No, sir. The place to get that fixed is one flight 
higher.”’ 

A oo ndent inquires what the Knight of the Bath is. We 
should say Saturday night, speaking from personal experience. 

A condemned murderer, when asked by a friend how he was 
getting on, replied that he soon expected to get the hang of it. 

Laphson—‘“‘ Say, Smiles, what would you do if you had red hair ?”’ 

Smiles—‘‘ I think I should want to dye.’’ 


It is a wise corn that knows its own popper. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Sixteen states forbid the sale of tobacco to minors. 

— Lyons, France, is completing the world’s biggest dam, begun 
a century ago. 

— Paul du Chaillu is on his way to Egypt, where he will write a 
book for children. 

— It is said that Amelia B. Edwards will publish no impressions 
of her American visit. 

— Bayard Taylor, in his earlier career, wrote his name J., or 
James, Bayard Taylor. 

— Robert Browning, though an accomplished and fluent talker, 
had a pronounced and life-long antipathy to speaking in public. 

— ‘* That dreadful influential ’’ is the very suggestive name given 
to the prevailing influenza by a Japanese lady residing in Boston. 

— The Boston Herald thinks that Howells holds his readers better 
than James or Meredith, and that Hardy is ‘‘the greatest living 
novelist who writes in English.”’ 

— The poems of the late Miss Eliza Cook, of England, have for 
some fifty years enjoyed great popularity on both sides the Atlantic. 
The sale of her collections was steady, and her publishers, Messrs, 
Warner, have continued to pay her handsome royalties. 

— Poe first thought of ‘‘ The Bells’? when walking the streets of 
Baltimore on a winter night. It is said that on this night he rang 
the bell of a lawyer’s house,—a stranger to him,—walked into the 
gentleman’s library, shut himself up, and the next morning pre- 
sented the lawyer with a copy of his celebrated poem. 

— Thomas Bailey Aldrich is thus pleasantly spoken of in the 
London World: He isa man of somewhat striking presence, and 
he is pleasantly fastidious in all things, in his dress, in his literary 
style, in the ordering of his household, and in his editorial capacity, 
in which last, when he is not fastidious, he is inclined to be severe. 
His manner is a mixture of courtesy and bonhomme. 

— Carlos I., late Crown Prince and present King of Portugal, 
is twenty-five years of age, tall and lithe, of blonde complexion, 
with large blue eyes, and a pleasing countenance. He is well in- 
formed in science, art, and literature, versed in painting and masic, 
devoid of princely airs, and extremely popular. In May, 1886, 
Prince Carlos wedded the Princess Amelia of Orleans, daughter of 
the Conte de Paris, a highly intellectual person. 

— The Palozzo Rezzonico, one of the most imposing palaces on 
the Grand Canal, and the scene of Browning’s death, was built 
partly in the seventeenth and partly in the eighteenth centuries. 
The great stairways are among the finest in Venice, and all the 
rooms and halls are of grand proportions. In the poet’s lofty 
chamber is the painting by his son of an eagle struggling with a 
serpent, illustrative of a passage in Shelley’s ‘‘ Revolt of Islam.”’ 


Tue NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will hold its 
meeting for 1890 at St. Paul, Minn., July 8to 11. Half railway 
ie hon all points to all who attend. Special Excursions are 
being provided to the Local Lake Region, Yellowstone Park, and 
other North Pacific Points. For particulars and free of 


Bulletin containing program, address S. Sherin, Seeretary 
Executive Committee, St. Paul, Minn. . 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of nting 
ca.ion of size; we » therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the J 


Tue Men2cHemMi OF Piavutus. Edited on the basis of 
Brix’s edition, by Harold North Fowler, Ph.D. Boston: Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn. 213 pp. 

Among the many scholastic tendencies of the day, one of the 
most noticeable is the disposition to supplement the reading of the 
few time-honored school classics by the introduction of many of the 
unfamiliar lesser comedies, tragedies, etc. The house of Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn have easily taken the lead in this direc- 
tion, producing in inexpensive form the Students’ Series of Latin 
Classics, edited and annotated with as much care and skill as are 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare volumes. The tendency of this movement is 
to impart a zest to the reading of Latin which has not generally 
characterized it. 

Titas Maccius Plautus ranks as the greatest comic and dramatic 
genius of Rome, and still is one of the few great comic dramatists 
of the world. At the time of his birth, about 250 years B. C., Ro- 
man literature was non-existent, but when he died the Latin lan- 
guage had developed its fall capacities, and the literature of the 
world had been greatly enriched, animated by new life, and his 
genius and robust nature did much to vivify the life, thought, and 
language of Italy. This comedy owes much of its fascination to 
the fact that Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Comedy of Errors’’ was undoubtedly 
based thereon. much as Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ was upon ‘‘ The 
Kalevala.’”’ The literature of Plautus is not as classic as that of 
some of the Latin writers, but there isa freshness in this play 
which makes it attractive. It has an advantageous poculiarity in 
that the scene is laid in a Greek town, so that it combines Greek 
scenic effect and Roman coloring, and being founded upon a Greek 
original, there is a genuine combination of Greek genius in thought 
and Roman genius in the working out. 


Tue Pusiic Recutation or By W. D. 
Dabney. New York: G. P. Patoam’s Sons. 281 pp., 8x5}. 
Price, $1.25. 

The country is slow to learn its dependence upon and indebted- 
ness to its railway interests. It is but twenty years since the first 
consolidation took place of a through line under one management 
from Chicago to the sea-board. Twenty-five years ago it cost 3.45 
cents per ton per mile to move general merchandise. Such has been 
the advance in railroad enterprise that it now costs but .68 cents. The 
people of America consume about 50,000,000 barrels of flour a year, 
If shipped on the average of 100 miles the cost today would be 
$138,000,000 less for shipment of flour than twenty-five years ago ; 
that is, it now costs $34,000,000 to ship it; it would then have cost 
$172,500,000 to have shipped it. The effect of this upon American 
life will be best understood when it is known that, in round num- 
bers, every man, woman, and child in the country requires the ship- 
ment of about 8 tons 100 miles, so that the railroads are intimately 
connected with the bread and butter, the daily life of every Ameri- 
can. There have been exhaustive treatises on the subject, but this 
is a condensed, clearly put statement of the legal aspects of the 
railway question, including the sources of legislative power and its 
limitations, state and national, upon the economic aspects of the 

uestion and its relation to the express traffic. The Interstate 

Sestnatee Act is analyzed and discussed in both its original form 

and the subsequent decision. 


Guorra Parri: A Bovk of Private Prayer for Morn- 
ing and Evening. By J. R. Macduff, D.D,, author of ‘‘Morn- 
ing and Night,’’ ‘‘ Night Watches,’’ etc. London: T. Nelson 
and Sons. 287 pp., 7x5. 

A traveler in the East has mentioned an oratory on the Mount of 
Olives, with an inscription upon the lintels specially inviting pil- 
grims from all lands and all churches for the moment to forget their 
differences, and, kneeling on holy ground within the humble 
shrine, to repeat the sublime prayer of Christendom which the 
Master taught the disciples. Such an oratory is this beautiful book 
in the hands of the great household of Christ, of whatever name, in 
whatever place. It contains the vital essence of the Lord’s Prayer, 
expanded to meet all our spiritual needs for ‘‘ daily bread.’’ The 
name, suggesting worship and fellowship, is admirably chosen. 
Scripture verses are prefixed to the prayers, which in number are 
designed to serve for a full month. A portion of these texts, as 
also initial words, are printed in red to compare with border line 
and leaf edges, and the entire execution of the work is highly sat- 
isfying and attractive. Gloria Patri shall lead the Christian mind 
and heart to matin and vesper service, sharing the sentiment of 
Whittier,— 

* Though oft, like letters traced in sand, 
My weak resolves have passed away, 
In mercy lend Thy helping hand 
Unto my prayer to-day.” 

Tue ArT AND Scrence OF CONVERSATION, AND TREAT- 
ISES ON OTHER SUBJECTS PERTAINING TO TEACHING. By 
Harriet Earhart Monroe. New York: A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany. 194 pp., 8x5}. 

‘That this book formulates the experience of years in the school- 
room is easily discoverable in scanning its pages. It is intended 
for students, but in point of suggestiveness wiil prove valuable to 
teachers likewise. It will supplement, not supersede, any grammar 
or rhetoric; it teaches how to originate thought, as they how to ex- 


being therefore in contrast with the conception of creation. In 
biology it ranks man as the highest animal, his genealogy as in- 
cluded with that of all his species; so that when Mammalia was 
developed, the possibility of man resided in it. By way of intro- 
duction to these closely printed pages, sketches of those leaders in 
the evolution theory, Spencer and Darwin, are given, with refer- 
ence also to the views of Goethe and Lamarck. Among the divi- 
sions most attractive to general readers, are those on solar and 
planetary evolution, evolution of vegetal life, of mind, of society, 
of morals. Collateral readings are suggested in connection with 
each of the essays. The book is compact with thought, and pow- 
erfal for mental! stimu!ation and expansion. 


Prince Fortonatus. A Novel. By William Black. 
author of A Princess of Thule,” ‘* Macleod of Dare,” ete. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 432 pp. $1.50. 
No novel by Black has failed to count its readers by the thou- 

sands, or rather uncounted numbers have found enchantment in 
each, as successively issued at no great intervals, until twenty vol- 
umes are dispersed wherever English is read, and ‘‘ the sun never 
sets ’’ upon his all-round constituency. Prince Fortunatus isa story 
worth telling, artistically composed, and handled with that con- 
summate skill which many can admire, but few imitate. All the 
pages are instinct with the life of the typical men and women whom 
the author summons to the stage; the curtain is finally rang down 
upon a love scene between Leo and Nina, in whom have centered 
our best wishes, leaving on our ears some sweetly murmured words 
in liquid Italian, and in our mind the hope that the novelist has 
only ceased to begin anew. 


Emanve.: Tae Story or THE Messian. By William 
Forbes Cooley. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 546 pp., 
8x5. Price, $1.50. 

This is a very successfal attempt to depict the life of our Lord 
in narrative form, and although other works more or less similar in 
aim have appeared, this is quite independent as to its inception. The 
amount of fiction is merely a cord to connect historical facts and in- 
cidents which are wisely and attractively presented. The book 
should have a multitude of readers, for no one can read it without 
as his knowledge of the story of the Christ and of Bible 
an 

Famit1ar TALKs oN Astronomy. With Chapters on 
Geography and Navigation. By William Harwar Parker, Au- 
thor of ‘Recollections of a Naval Officer,” etc. A.C. McClurg 
& Co. 264 pp., 7x5. 

This title is unfairly modest; the contents of the book are, in 
point of fact, popular treatises on the subjects specified, the gist of 
classroom lectures, the result of thirty years’ study, observation, 
and experiment. The style is just that which would fix the atten- 
tion a strengthen the memory of pupils. A little work of great 
excellence. 


Etementary Lessons 1n Enouisn. Part Second. 
Parts of Speech and How to Use Them. By Mrs. N. L. Knox- 
Heath. ton: Ginn & Co. 89 pp. Price, 17 cents, 

This little book is crowned with concentrated common sense, sug- 
gestions regarding teaching, the use of the parts of speech, talking 
and writing fluently and accurately, leading the child incidentally 
into a great variety of practical, every-day channels of work, fur- 
nishing almost every kind of knowledge that will be useful in life. 
The closing pages are devoted to a list of books for children to 
read, which is one of the best we have yet seen. They are classi- 
fied as history, biography, mythology, natural science, industries, 
discovery, travel, adventure, fiction, essays, and poetry. 


Utysses AMonG THE PoactAns (“ Riverside Litera- 
ture Series,’’ Houghton & Mifflin, Boston) gives so much of the 
Odyssey as is comprised in the sixth and seventh books, and por- 
tions of the fifth, eighth, and thirteenth. This section of the im- 
mortal poem relates the departure of Ulysses (Odysseus) from 
Calypso’s enchanted isle, his marine adventures, final landing at 
Scheria, the isle of the Phmwacians. After a festival in his honor, he 
departs for his native Ithica. Bryant’s well known translation has 
been used. A most satisfactory issue. 


A HANDSOME and most convenient article for home, 
school, or office, is the Columbia Bicycle Calendar and Stand for 
1890, issued by the Pope Manufacturing Company, of this city. 
This desk or table calendar is in the form of a pad of leaves, in 
number corresponding to the days of the year, with one that stands for 
the year entire. Sewing being substituted for pasting, any leaf 
can be exposed at pleasure; and, by a special device, no stub is 
left when leaves are removed. Fresh quotations from prominent 
writers alternate with blank spaces for memoranda. The portable 
stand that holds the inclined pad is of solid wood, brase mounted 
and comprises a rack for pen and pencil. . 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Teacher's Manual of Geography; by Jacques W. ae 
To es in Geography by W. F. Nichol, 
; our Eaton ; . 
Heath Company. ; Price, Scents. Boston: D.C. 

arch in the Ranks; Jessie Foth ; : 
enry Holt & Co, ; ergill; price, $1. New York: 
n feeland Fisherman; by Pierre Loti; translated b 
de Koven; price, $1.00. — The Story of Tonty; by a ie 
wood; price, $1.25. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. , 
Aeschines Against Ctesiphon; edited on the basis of Weidner’s edi- 


press thought. The arrangement is in four parts: I, Essay writ- 
ing, directions for preparing an essay, subjects; I[. Davelopment of | 
character, chapel exercises, chapel talks; III. Reading, how, what, 
and when, right use of books, history, biography, science, poetry, al 
course, appendix quoting from Sir John Lubbock, Lowell, Carlyle ; 
IV. Conversation, the voice, matter, to mothers and teachers, di- 


rections to persons beyond school years. Each topic is ably treated; | A. M 


the author’s style is of an anecdotal and epigrammatis quality that 
takes hold upon the mind and memory. 


Evoxution: Poputar Lectures AND Discussions Be-! 
FORE THE BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION. Boston: 
James H. West. 400 pp, 8x6. 

To balievers and unbelievers alike this subject is of universal in- 
terest. This symposium shows what is the modern doctrine of evo- 
lution,—that theory of the origin of things as they now appear, | 
whieh does not involve the introduction of energy from without 


tion; by Rufus B. Richardson; price, $1 50.—~—T 
tronomy; by Charles A. Young, BLD: $1.05. & 


f Ben J 

tudy of Ben Jonson ; by Algernon Charles Swinburne : 

1 25. The Pastor’s Daughter; ; 

fone Worthington ghter; by W, Heimburg; price, $1.25. New 
rough the Johnstown Flood; b A Beal : 

ustrate Story of Ancient Literature; by John D 

. M., M. D.; price, $1.50.— Prince Fortunatus; by Win gates : 

rice, $1.25.——A History of The Four Georges; by Justin Me Carthy, 

M. P.—Kit and Kitty; by R. D. Blackmore; price. 35 cents.—The 

Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard; by Anatole France: translated b Lat 

Hearn: ew York: Harper & Bros. 

ot, Want Not; and The B. : 
price, Houghton. Miffifa Edgeworth; 
wuther, on Education; by F. V. N. . 

Philadelphia: Tautheran Put Painter, priee, $1.00. 
@ Story of Our : : 

tional Bur 4g; price, 10 cents. Boston: Eastern Educa- 
ev and Manual Training in Form-Stud 

y as Exemplified in 

Course ; price, 10 cents. New York: D. Apple 


FROM THE COLLEGES, 


The annual catalogue of the 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 

just issued, isa pampblet of over two hundred pages, giving very ful| 
information in regard fe all departments of the institute, together 
with classified lists of the students, a register of graduates, and 
where and how employed. There are over 900 students, among 
whom are 22 young women. There are thirty scholarships con- 
nected with the institute, available for the use of meritorious young 
men or women requiring financial aid in procuring an education. 
Twenty of these are the property of the Commonwealth, secured in 
consideration of aid furnished the institute from the public moneys, 
These scholarships are under the control of the state board of edu- 
cation. 

Secretary Lindsley, of New Haven, has made a report to the 
state board of health upon the typhoid fever scare at 

YALE UNIVERSITY, 

in which he says: ‘‘ In truth, there were nine cases in all, including 
one tutor. Of these, four were fatal. The fact that all the cases 
occurred soon after the beginning of the college term at Yale, and 
when all had recently returned from the end of the long vacation, 
and that no new cases have occurred since about the middle of 
October, adds much strength to the opinion that most, if not all, of 
them received the infection elsewhere than in New Haven. A 
careful inspection of the college premises was made at the time, 
both by the college officials and by the officials of the state and 
local boards of health, and nothing has been discovered upon the 
college premises which could justly be considered even a suspicious 
source of the disease.’,———The new Battell professorship of music 
will give greater scope to the recognized talent of the first incum- 
bent of the chair,—Dr. Gustav Stoeckel, of Bavaria,—who has 
been instructor in musie there for more than forty years. This de- 
partment will now assume euch an importance as that of Harvard 
under Prof. John K. Paine, with lectures, optional courses in the 
vocal branches of the art, and soon. Professor Stoeckel’s doctor- 
ate of music was given him by Yale, which has bestowed it also on 
the late composer J. G. Barnett, on William Mason, and Theodore 
Thomas. A fund amounting to nearly $300,000 has been placed 
at the di of the university, and the plan provides for the 
erection of a suitable building and the employment of several in- 
stractors.——In order to create interest in the tug-of-war, so that 
Yale may be represented by a team at the intercollegiate games 
next spring, the managers of the athletie association have decided 
to hold interclass pulls. No tug-of-war team was entered from 
Yale last year. Weekly contests in the high jump and putting the 
shot will be held in the gymnasium next term. A silver cup will 
be given in each contest to the man scoring the highest number of 
points, and new men will be encouraged by being given the limit in 
the handicaps. By this method it is hoped to discover good new 
material of which the possessors themselves are unconscious, 

A discovery has recently been made at 


RUTGER’S COLLEGE 
of a pamphlet, yellow with age, entitled The Laws of Queen's Col- 
lege, in New Jersey, the name under which Rutgers was incorpo- 
rated in 1770. In one chapter students are forbidden to disguise 
themselves for the purpose of imposition or amusement, to attend 
any dancing school or assembly, or to act a part or be present at 
the acting of any tragedy or comedy; and they are given lengthy 
rules as to the amount of respect to be shown to the president and 
professors, before whom they were to uncover their heads, on pain 
of being adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor.——The librarian of 
Ratgers College has offered a prize for the encouragement of the 
study of American literature. Twenty-five dollars yearly will be 
awarded to that member of the junior or senior class who shall 
write the best essay upon a subject assigned in the field of American 


literature. The subject for the t 4 
lin as a Man of ‘per aon aad present year is, ‘‘ Benjamin Frank 


The new program or tabular view of recitations at 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
in the various departments presents an attractive appearance, show- 
ing the variety of studies pursued.—A scheme is on foot to raise 
money to build a new gymnasium for the young women, their pres- 
ions being rather meager. 

series of measurements of the athletic teams is being 
the instructor in the gymnasium of ° atid 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 

and a comparison will be made of the different teams in Williams 
College and other colleges. The showing of the freshman football 
team is slightly above the average of students at that age. The 
gymnasium will be opened for evening exercise next term, and gas 
connections have been made with the street mai ; , 

The spring term of the 

NASHVILLE (TENN.) COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
opened J anuary 20, with an enrollment of 340 pupils, the largest 
in the history of the institution. The chemical lectures given in 
the Vanderbilt University laboratories by Dr. Dudley and Professor 
MoGill, were completed with the close of the fall term. Professor 
Bemis, of the Vanderbilt University, is engaged in a course of 
a ee history, given in one of the college classrooms, 

a number ies from the city. Mr. Louis C. Elson, of the 
January, two lectures, with abundant instrumental 
ye iastrations, the topic of the first being ‘* Old English 
The ngs,’ and of the second, ‘‘ The History of German Music.” 
es gymnasium of the college is the pioneer in the field of physical 
. ay Ave this section. Under the charge of Mrs. Snead, a pupil 
a r. argen t, the fully equipped gymnasium has proved to be 
be popa De more thaa 100 pupils being enrolled in the several 

lasses, - Hoss, of the Vanderbilt faculty, is engaged in the de- 


ji 
: a & series of historical lectures before the pupils of the 
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REGULAR COURSE. Five Numbers. 
SIrORT COURSE. Four Numbers. 
TRACING COURSE. Two Numbers. 
MOVEMENT COURSE. Numbers. 
BUSINESS FORMS. One Number. (Jn press} 


HIS SYSTEM OF WAITING is the outgrowth of long special ) 


Normal Review System Writing 


Ge A full set of samples will be mailed, postpaid to any Teacher, on receipt of 50 cts. 


D. H. FARLEY, W. B. GUNNISON, 


Prof. of Penmanship in the State Prin Public School Ni 

h ‘00k 
School of New Jersey, WN. Y.; Prest. of 
at Trenton. tate Teachers’ Assoo.) adi 


Address SILVER, BU RDETT, 


“| TAKE pleasure in 
pronouncing your new Normal System 
new Superior to all others, containing as if does. several 
series of features never before embraced in 4 
Of Public Instruction, New Jersey. Ex State Supt. 
ALREADY ADOPTED for USE in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS or 
New York Ci 


Providence. 

. - I. New Haven, Conn. 

Trenton, N. J. Somerville, Mass. 
gusta, Maine. Burlington, 


& CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


DENMARK.—It is reported from Copenhagen that there are so 
many licensed female teachers in Denmark, that if vacancies were 


filled according to date of license, the youngest graduate on the 
present list would receive an appointment in a public school forty 
years hence. This year the number of candidates is 536, and that 
in a country which ‘‘can accommodate”’ only 4,000 teachers. 
Besides these 536 newly licensed there are 410 candidates preparing 
for examination. 


HOLLAND.—According to the Dutch school Jaw of 1878 no un- 
graded school may have more than thirty pupils. 1f the number is 


greater a second teacher is to be employed. In graded schools the 
maximum number of pupils is 40. The present government, how- 
ever, intends to have the law modified by inereasing the number of 
pupils per teacher, being prompted by the fact that in Prussia the 
maximum numbers are 7() and 80. In the chamber of deputies the 
motion to amend the school law by inserting a compulsory attend- 
ance clause was recently defeated, though the kingdom has over 
80,000 children in rural districts who do not attend school. 


ENGLAND.—The educational ‘‘ Blue Book” states the number 
of children of “school age”’ to have been 4,645,097 in 1886-7, of 
which, however, only 74 per cent., namely 3,438,425 were in 
school. Compared with former years this shows progress. Of 100 
male teachers 31 are said to be without the necessary professional 
training, and 54 of every 100 female teachers likewise. 


Prussta.—The teachers of Berlin maintain a daily newspaper, 
The Prussian Teachers’ Gazette. It is divided into two parts,—the 
political and the professional. 


TuNn1s.—The French, who have taken possession of Tunis, pro- 
ceed with energy to establish elementary schools. At present 66 
schools (58 public and 8 private) are open, with 7,630 pupils en- 
rolled. Number of teachers 208 (both male and female); but a 
few of these are natives. 


FRANCE.—The latest information from France gives the follow- 
ing number of schools in which manual training is an integral 
part of the course of study: Normal schools 180, superior element- 
ary echools 211, primary elementary schools 258 (in Paris alone 
103), total, 649 echools in France. 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association was held in Des Moines, Dec. 31, and Jan. 1, 2, and 3, 
1890. It was an enthusiastic meeting, and ably presided over by 
Miss Lottie Granger. The number enrolled reached £10. 


The Educational Council 
held its meeting on Tuesday. Pres. Henry Sabin called for re- 
ports, which, with the discussions, occupied the entire day and 
awakened much interest. 

School Supervision. —A synopsis of the report on ‘‘ What is School 
Supervision ?’’ is here given: 1. The superintendent must have dis- 
tinct professional qualifications and must be selected for his pro- 
fessional ability. 2. His legitimate work in organizing and con- 
ducting a first-class system of schools will develop a public senti- 
ment that will sustain him. We regard the press as a per 
means of creating public sentiment. 3. He cannot afford to adopt 
political methods, or to be a time server in any sense. 4. In all 
business relations his conduct must be a model. He must take a 
firm stand on moral and social questions. 5. The city superin- 
tendency is not a political office. 6. The superintendent's dealings 
with the board should be purely professional. He is their execu- 
tive officer, and their communications with the schools should be 
throngh him. 7. His recommendations upon teachers, textbooks, 
and regulations should be made in a spirit which recognizes a joint 
responsibility of superintendent and board. 8. Patrons feeling 
themcelves aggrieved should first present complaint to the superin- 
ent. 9. The superintendent must recognize the teacher’s preroga- 
tive, but his decision in specific cases should be final. 10. He 
must strive to bridge the gap which necessarily exists between su- 
perintendent and pupils. G. W. Samson, Chairman. 

Compulsory Education.—The Committee on Compulsory Educa- 
tion submitted as their report the draft of a bill to be presented to 
the legislature, which will make attendauce of all children between 
eight and fourteen years of age for at least fourteen weeks a year 
compulsory. 

Adjustment of Organization.—The Committee on ‘‘ The Prob- 
lem of Adjustment of Organization to Individuality in Scbools,’’ 
offered the following suggestions: 1. Allow speciels. Permit 
bright students to take work outside regular classification. 2. 
Have one or more teachers set apart to do alarge amount of un- 
graded work. 3. More frequent promotions. 4. No teacher's 
time should be wholly taken up with recitation work. Should 
move about among pupils, giving individual assistance. 


_ The committee offered the following suggestions touching the rela- 
tion of individuality to organization in the work of the teacher: 1. 
In many echools life is all taken out of teachers by too many writ- 
ten examinations. Poor economy. Teacher must, at any cost, be 
fresh before the class. 2. Avoid too long papers. 3. Papers need 
not be gone over so minutely; papers need not always be returned 
to the pupil. 4. Have pupils correct each other’s papers. In this 
case, the teacher can do some class work with the papers. 5. In 
large towns one or more teachers, specially adapted, can trke a 
large part of this paper work, receiving credit for it. 

After this the Council adjourned, and in the evening was heard 
the address of the president, Miss Lottie Granger, superintendent 
of Page County. She took for her subject ‘‘ What the Age De- 
mands of Women,”’ and after reviewing woman in history, treated 
her subject as belonging to the present, and in a pleasing manner. 

Wednesday morning the first subject was ‘‘ Physical Culture in 
Schools,’’ by R. Anva Morris, supervisor of physical culture in the 
schools of Des Moinee. Miss Morris spoke of the necessity of giv- 
ing physical training an equal rank with mental and moral culture, 
and the growing interest in the subject and what is already being 
done. e problem of preparing teachers to meet the demand 
which must surely come is an important one. There are many 

pular systems,—the Sargent, the Delsarte, the Turner, the Ling. 

he best system for the school is an eclectic one based upon the 
Delsartean principles of freedom, strength, and expression. The 
method of instruction should be systematized, graded, and suited to 
the needs and conveniences of the schools. Benejits derived.—By 
the child: Better health, graceful strength, self-control, polite 
manners, promptness, and attention. By the teacher: Easy man- 
agement of classes, better discipline, needed exercise, and mental 
rest. By the school: Saves time, improves appearance, and cul- 
tivates general harmony of action and feeling. By the nation: 
Whatever tends to strengthen the individual, strengthens the 
pation. 

Following her paper was a spirited discussion, and a class drill 
by pupils of the Moines schools. Unbelievers were forced to 
say it is a fine thing and should be in the schools. 

** College Entrance from the Standpoint of the College,’’ was 
presented by Prof. R. A. Harkness, of Fairfield. He said: There 
is properly no college standpoint as distinguished from the high 
school standpoint. The subject should be viewed from an educa- 
tional standpoint. The course of study recommended by the Edu- 
cational Council fairly represents the educational sentiment of our 
teachers in general. 

Among the many excellent things said by Professor Ruggles, on 
‘¢ Universal Musical Education,’’ were these: Relations to the state. 
That which is in the interest of society becomes a duty of the state. 
Comparatively few are so favored as to be able to secure any special 
instruction outside of the public schools, Let the state place music 
among required studies. Public school teachers would soon be pre- 
pared to teach the principles of vocal music. It can be successfully 
taught. (a) By proper gradation and classification. (+) By study 
of methods of elementary instruction. (c) By preparation on the 
part of regular class teachers. 

In his paper on ‘‘ What can be Done for the Improvement of the 
County Schools,’’ Superintendent Saylor said: The remedy lies in 
doing for the rural schools simply and solely what the experience 
and accumulated wisdom of the past dictate. This means to put 
system in all schools, and system means grade work. There is, or 
should be, practically but one system in the management of schools 
in the state. That system should lead to the same general manage- 
ment of the publie schools. 

The paper on ‘‘ A Business Man's View of Pablic Education,”’ 
by Editor J. W. Johnson, of the Oskaloosa Globe, was received 
with applause, and a vote of thanks was tendered him. 

‘* Manual Training’’ was presented as a debate. The affirm- 
ative was ably presented by Principals Cramer, of Sioux City, and 
C. E. Shelton, of Clinton, and the negative by Principals E. N. 
Coleman and W. J. Shoup. 

The discussion general was opened with a paper, pleasantly and 
clearly reviewing all points given by Mrs. Effie H. rs, of Ma- 
haska County. 

‘* Industrial and Technical Education ’’ was the subject of a clear 
and forceful paper by President Chamberlain, of the Agricultural 
College. 

The officers of the general association were : 

President —City Supt. James McNaughton, Council Bluffs. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. E. W. Stanton, State Agricultural Col- 
lege; Principal Lydia Hinman, East Waterloo; County Supt. J. 
H. Landes, Van Buren County. 

Secretary—City Supt. E. J. Esgate, Marion. 

Treasurer—Supt. D. W. Lewis, Washington. 

Member of Executive Committee—County Supt. J. F. Riggs, Henry 
County. 

Mentors of Education Council—H. B. Larrabee, Creston, and 
O. J. Laylander, Cedar Falls. 


The Elementary and Graded Section 
was as largely attended as the meetings of the general body. 
While ‘* The Middle Men,”’ as presented by Superintendent Blanc \- 
ard, of Rock Rapids, and ‘‘ The Teacher as a Factor in the Hands 
of Providence,”’ by C. M. Pinkerton, of Perry, were able papers, 
and Principal Wells, of Grundy Center, made many geod points in 
regard to ‘‘ The Child at Home and at School,’’ and L. Greenwood, 


of Storm Lake, pointed to the many evidences of ‘‘ Heredity in Ed- 
ucation,’’ and Pri Durrette, of Mapleton, gave a fine outline 
of the methods of ‘‘ Examinations,’’ the minds of all ran on ‘* The 
Textbook Question,’’ where they knew the smarting and tickling 
sensations would be experienced. Superintendent Chevalier, of 
Red Oak, was rough shod. He discussed the Minnesota plan, the 
California plan, and others, condemned state publication, state uni- 
formity, and advocated free textbooks on the local option plan, 
favoring, however, township uniformity. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Executive Committee 
—R. G. Sanderson, of Burlington ; Educational Council—Mesars. 
D. W. Lewis and M. A. Arey (reélected); Nominating Committee 
for General Association—Superintendents Sessions, 0. C. Scott, and 


Geo. Chandler. 
The College Section. 


Pres. H. C, Stetson, of Des Moines, under the heading, “‘ What 
is a Collegiate Education ?’’ put stress on home and preparatory 
edueation, the education of two hundred years ago as contrasted 
with this, and approved of the idea of ‘‘ progress.’’ Pres. Benj. 
Trueblood, of Penn Oollege, spoke of the dangers of “‘ electives.’’ 
While he would not condemn them, he would not let them thrust 
the old education aside. Presidents Schaeffer and King, of the 
University and Cornell College, could not quite agree on what 
should go to make up an American University. The paper of 
Pres. B. O. Aylesworth, of University Place, on ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Christian Education,’’ was well outlined. In the discussion, Pro- 
fessor Edson said he was pleased to see us get away from the how to 
the philosophy and ethics of a subject. 

e following nominations were then re and accepted as 
officers for the ensuing year: Educational Council—B. O. Ayles- 
worth, of Drake, and E. W. Stanton, of Ames; President—C. A. 
Schaeffer, of the State University; Vice-President—S. J. Axteil, 
of Pella ; Price, of Des Moines College; Rep- 
resentative to N. E. A.—Chancellor G. T. Carpenter, of Drake ; 
Committee on High Schoolsk—President Schaeffer, President King, 
and Professor Barrows. 

County Superintendents’ Section. 

Superintendent Ward, on “ The Relations of Superintendents to 
the School Board,’’ said he wanted the latter paid a salary for ser- 
vices; he favored township organization. Superintendent Landes 
urged that if they wanted to know ‘‘ How to Interest Teachers Pro- 
fessionally,’’ to raise the salary, make it a profession, and a perma- 
nency. e thinks the public gets all or more than it pays for. 
‘The address of Supt. Henry Sabin was a strong and vigorous one, 
and was well received. 

The election of officers was as follows: Nominating Committee— 
Superintendents Tate, Cooper, and Rochelle; Educational Commit- 
tee — Saylor and Barrett; President — T. H. 
Hacker, Hamptcn; Secretary—Carrie Byrne, Le Mars. 


The Departnent of Penmanship and Drawing 


is composed of business college men, writing masters, county and 
city superintendents and teachers who are pleased to see fine pen- 
manship. The discussion of ‘‘ Writing in Ungraded and County 
Schools ’’ also in graded schools, was opened by County Superin- 
tendent Roe, Professor Pierce, and participated in by Messrs. Ogden, 
Stolenbarger, French, Mehan, and Curtis. ‘‘ Drawing an Aid to 
Penmanship,’’ by Professor French, was an able paper, as was also 
the one by Miss Luetta James, on ‘‘ Drawing the only Factor in 
Manual Training Common to all Grades of School Work.’’ Pro- 
fessor Hoff showed specimens of fine work by his pupils in the city 
eo Those who visited his class and saw the writing were 
pleased. 

Mr. A. F. Stolebarger, of Fort Dodge, was elected president, 
and Miss Bertha L. Patt, of Nevada, was chosen secretary. The 
executive committee selected was composed of J. M. Mehan, of 
Des Moines; C. H. Pierce, of Keokuk; M. Robbins, of Daven- 
port. A. F. Stolebarger, A. E. Parsons, and G. B. Frost were 
appointed to confer with a committee from the general session to 
investigate and arrange for the penmanship and drawing section as 


a department. 
The Department of Secondary Instruction 


discussed the “‘ High School Library,’’ Miss Ford and Professor 
Freer treating of how it is obtained, its contents, and its manage- 
ment; ‘‘ Literature,’’ in regard to which Miss Doolittle, of Wash- 
ington Academy, said there is so much that is not worth the name 
that great caution should be exercised; ‘‘ Botany,’’ by Mrs. L. 
T. Weld, of Nevada; and ‘‘ Mathematics”’’ ; this topic, opened by 
Mies Hunter, of Harlam, was discussed at some length. 

The elections of the de ent were: Educationai Council— 
Prof. A. Loughbridge, Falls, and Prin. A. J. Stevens, of 
Council Bluffs; President—Miss Margaret Doolittle, of Ames; 
Vice-President—Prin, E. F. Schell, of Muscatine; Secretary and 
Treasurer—Miss Mary B. Witter, of Marion. 


The Women’s Round Table 


held its annual meeting during the session of the State Association, 
Mrs. L. T. Weld, of Nevada, presiding. 

*€Can Women Compete with Men in School Work ?”’ was presented 
under three heads: t, ‘* As disciplinarians,’’ by Miss Leona 
Call, of Iowa State University ; second, ‘‘ As Science Teachers,’’ 
by Miss Anna A. McGovern, of the State Normal School; and, 


third, ‘‘ In Strength of Character which leaves a Life-Long Im- 


HE extraordinary success of Professor Wentworth’s mathe- 
matical text. books must have a cause: the cause assigned by 
those in the best position to judge is that the books are just right. 
The author has aimed for the center of the shield, and has struck 
it. The work might be simpler and easier, or it might be more in- 
tricate and more difficult. It might be more condensed, or more | 
diffuse. There might be more problems, or fewer. Novel features | 
might be introduced more freely, or less 20. But in these and other 
particulars, Professor Wentworth has attained the golden mean. 
At all points one finds not only the proficient mathematician, but 
the practical teacher. Where other books leave teacher and pupils 
to struggle out of difficulties for themselves, one finds evidence 
of the most careful study and most thorough work. There is an 
economy of mental energy and a directness of route not elsewhere 
found. These are some of the characteristics of these books that 
have made them in so remarkable a degree both taking at first 
sight and satisfactory in use. 


WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICS will be found in no respect inferior to his 


other works. In brief, these books represent the best methods made feasible, with the 
best problems, — ingenious, varied, scrupulously graded, practical in character, and of 
sufficient number. The author’s motto is Mastery. The principle of his method is, Learn 
to do by doing. The result is found to be practical arithmeticians. 


Wentworth’s Primary Arithmetic. By Prof. G. A. Wenrwortn, of Phillips- 


Exeter Academy, and Miss E. M. Regn, Principal Training School, Springfield, 


Mass. Profusely illustrated. 12mo. Boards. 224 pages. 


Introduction price, 


30 cts.; allowance for an old book in exchange, 10 cts. 

Wentworth’s Grammar School Arithmetic. Illustrated. 12mo. Half leather 
342 pages. Introductory price, 70 cts.; allowance for an old book in exchange, 
25 cts. Answers free on teachers’ orders. 


Scientific in its plan and skillful in its development 
of the subject, this Primary Arithmetic combines the 
hilosophical and practical in an eminent degree.— 
go. H. MARTIN, Agt. Mass. Board of Education. 


Were I to choose any com course for my 
schools, of all the publications I have seen, I should 
most decidedly select Wentworth’s.—SUPERINTEND- 
ENT RUNDLETT, Concord, N. H. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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pression on Papils,’’ by Mrs. A. B. Billington, of the State De-| 


partment of Public Instruction. Miss Green, of lowa College, pre- 
sented a strong paper on How to make Teaching a Profession 
for Women.’’ Miss Hinman, of the Waterloo High School, ina 
sparkling and well illustrated paper, discussed ‘‘ Teacher Quacks.’’ 
** Our Fature Profession,’’ was discussed under the heads, ‘‘ Teach- 
ing to be made a Life Work,"’ by Mrs. M. E. Boynton, of Nevada ; 
“ Better Training of Teachers,’’ by Alice Lewis, of Nevada; and 
‘* Special Lines of Work,’’ by Elizabeth K. Mathews, of the Des 
Moines Training School. Miss Bachanan and Miss Romary of 
Cedar Falls presented the ‘‘Use and Abuse of Uniformity of Ed- 
ucation.’’ 

The Women’s Round Table was organized one year ago. It is 
divided into five sections, each section holding two meetings during 
this year. They meet in annual convention in conjunction with the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

The Women’s Round Table elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident—Lizzie Abbott, Cedar Rapids; Vice-President—Mrs. Cook, 
Mt. Vernon; Secretary—Miss Eva L. Gregg, Cherokee; Executive 
Committee—Mre. Weld of Nevada, Mrs. Crow of Grinnell, and 
Miss Tate of Washington. 


The Iowa Music Teachers 


held their fifth annual convention in Des Moines during the week. 
They had many able papers read and warm discussions following 
them. Each afternoon and evening was given to rehearsals and 
concerts, Among the leading musicians, vocal and instrumental, 
who were present, may be named, Prof. M. L. Bartlett; Prof. Wil- 
lard Kimball, of Lowa College; Herr Joseph Gahn, of Ottumwa; 
Hans Albert, of Mount Pleasant; Prof. B, F. Peters, of Dabuque ; 
Louis Falk, of Chicago. Classes from the city schools were called, 
and went through easy and difficult exercises on the blackboard 
with a freedom which showed good instruction. 

Willard Kimball, of Grinnell, was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation; and John Pierce and Mra. Cheney, of Sioux City, and B. 
F. Peters, of Dabuque, were appointed as members of the business 
committee. C. J. Smith, of Sioux City; Professor Gerberich, of 
Des Moines; and Miss Grimwood, of Independence, were chosen as 
the committee on programs. Sioux City was selected as the next 
which will be held Dee, 30 and 31, 1890, and 

an. 1, 1891. 


MINNESOTA COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The convention of county superintendents, held at St. Paul at 
the same time that the State Educational Association was in session, 
was an interesting and important meeting in several particulars. 

Minnesota has on its statute books a state textbook law known 
as the ‘‘ Merrill Textbook Law,’’ under the provisions of which 
Mr. Merrill, a publisher of St. Paul, contracts to furnish all the 
textbooks for the various counties and districts at a stipulated price. 
There has been much contention in the state regarding the efficiency 
and validity of this law. The matter was freely discussed by the 
county superintendents, and the state textbook law was sharply 
criticised. 

In his opening address, President Braley urged careful consider- 
ation of the important questions which were to come before the 
convention in order that the best results for the schools might be 
attained. He urged it upon superintendents not only to express 
their opinions here, but to make their influence felt with the legis- 
lators who frame the laws. He spoke of their relations to the 
normal schools and of their dependence upon these schools for 
trained teachers. If the normal schools were not meeting the 
wants of the country districts, he felt that it was the place of the 
county superintendents to point out the way. He recommended 
that the state department exercise a wider jarisdiction, and come 
into closer relations with the county superintendents, fix their sal- 
aries and the minimum wages of teachers holding different grades 
of certificates. He invited the superintendents to place themselves 
on record at this meeting as to whether or not they were satisfied with 
the present method of furnishing books, and with the provisions of 
the present law, which they proceeded to do in a most emphatic 
mC. J. Crandall f Pipestone Co read oF 

C. J. Cran of Pi ne County, a paper on “‘ Free 
Textbooks and the State Textbook Law.”’ He was in favor of fur- 
nishing books free to the schools at the expense of the district or 
township. In speaking of the textbook law, he said no law can be 


ular that discriminates between the independent district and the 
ee district. If the state series of books is good enough for 
the country, they are good enough for all. A good book ony ey 
little legislation to introduce it, a poor one requires & great deal. 
Remove the protection given to the Minnesota series by the state 
textbook law, and if one style of books is cheaper and better than 
others, there will be a demand for them. Mr. Crandall insisted 
that the law compels the use of books that are inferior to those 
which might be procured in the open market. F 
The discussion which followed was of an acrid nature, Mr. Merrill 
the state contractor, and Deputy Superintendent Kirk, of the de- 
partment, taking part. The sentiment seemed to be quite unani- 
mous in favor of free textbooks, though the ways and means were 
not so clearly set forth. There seemed to be a strong and rather 


uperintendent of Indiana. Discussion opened by Fred. Dick, 
State Superintendent of Colorado; A. E. Winship, Journal of Educa. 
tion. Boston; L. R. Klemm, of Cincinnati. 

230 p.m. State School Systems. What is the best plan of Organiza. 
tion ? J. W. Patterson, State Superintendent of New Hampshire. js. 
cussion: John Hancock, State Superintendent of Ohio; E. O. Chapman, 
State Superintendent of New Jersey; D. H. Kiehle, State Superintend’ 
ent of Minnesota; E. H. Cook, Rutgers College Grammar School, New 

American Educational Exhibit at the Internationa) 
Exposition of 1892. Prior to the discussion, papers by the following 
gentlemen will be distributed: John Eaton, ex-U. 8. Commissioner of 
Education; James H. Canfield President National Educational Asso. 
ciation; Albert P. Marble, ex-President National Educational Assoc}. 
ation; Aaron Gove, ex-President National Association; Charles Kep. 
dall Adams, President Cornell Univeresy Henry Sabin, State Super- 
intendent of lowa; James MacAlister, City Superintendent, Philade|. 


bitter sentiment from many of the superintendents against the text- 
book law. 

Supt. E. G. Adams, of Steele County, ; t 
and forceful paper on ‘‘ Examinations and Certificates,”’ which was 
discussed by Miss Emma F. Allen, superintendent of Fillmore 
County. 

9 he County Superintendents in a Rut?” was the subject of a 
paper by Supt. H. G. Blake, of Ramsey. The question was not 
definitely settled. 

Supt. P. F. Ryan, of Wabasha, discussed ‘‘ The Compensation 
of Teachers and Superintendents,” holding that superintendents 
were poorly paid in comparison with the salaries of other county, 
and particularly city officers. Good teachers could not be secured 
for the rural schools until they were paid a more liberal salary. 

Superintendent Sperry’s and Superintendent Ericson’s papers 
were omitted. The committee on examinations and certificates 
recommended uniform examinations through the state ; questions to 
be supplied by the department of education and sent out in sealed 
envelopes. All examinations to be held on the same days; state 
examinations to be held by the state superintendent and two county 
superintendents. All applicants for first grade certificates must 
have taught successively three terms, certain averages to be re- 
quired; all examination papers to be kept on file, and subject to 
the order of the state examining board ; all first grade papers from 
graduates of the normal schools, and all second grade papers aver- 
aging eighty per cent. may be sent to the state examining > 
accompanied by a certificate and a fee of one dollar, and such cer- 
tificate, when approved by the chair, shall be good in all counties, 
anless annulled by a county superintendent for good and sufficient 
reason. 

The report was ordered printed, but action was postponed till the 
next meeting. 

The convention of superintendents decided to join with the State 
Educational Association as a section of that organization to be 
known and designated as the ‘‘ Superintendents’ Section of the State 
Educational Association.”’ 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were: C. D. Belden, presi- 
dent; H. G. Blake, vice-president; W. R, Edwards, Secretary ; 
J. Q. McIntosh, treasurer. The convention then adjourned. 

G. Curtis, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 24, Nebraska Superintendents and Principals, at Lincoln. 
March 25-27, Nebraska State Association, at Lincoln. 

Jane 26-28, Tennessee State Association. 

July 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundaville. 

July 8-11, National Educational Assoc., St. Paul. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 


The Department of Superintendence will meet in New York 
City; at the College for the Training of Teachers, 9 University 
Place, Feb. 18, 19, and 20. The officers of this department are 
President, A. S. Draper, Albany, N. Y. ; First Vice-President, J. 
A. B. Lovett, Huntsville, Alabama; Second Vice-President; E. B. 
McElroy, Salem, Oregon; Secretary, L. W. Day, Cleveland, O. 

The program is as follows: 


Tuesday, February 18th. 
1000a.m. Opening exercises and matters of business. 


ted a thoughtfal | 


hia; George Howland, City Superinten ent, Chicago; Charlés w, 
Bardeen, School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. LY C. Wellman Parks, Com. 
missioner in charge of Educational Exhibit, Paris Exposition, 1ss9, 
Discussion opened by Wm. E. Sheldon, ex-President National Educa- 
tional Association; Nicholas Murray Butler, President College for 
Training of Teachers, New York; Thomas B. Stockwell, State Super- 
intendent of Rhode Island; Jesse B. Thayer, State Superintendent of 


in. 
Wiscons Wednesday, Februcry 19th. 


10.00 a. m. City School Systems. What is the Best Plan of niza- 
tion? William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools, City of Brook. 
lyn. Diseussion by Horace 8. Tarbell, City Superintendent, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; W. F. Slaton, City Superintendent, Atlanta, Ga.; § T. 
Dutton, City Superintendent, New Haven, Conn. ; L. W. Day, City 


intendent, Cleveland, O. 
oj " m. Separate Conferences by State Superintendents, City 


Superintendents, County Superintendents, etc., or Committee Meetings. 
8.00 p.m. Popular Criticism and Suggestions Concerning the Work 
of the Schools. How Far Should Their Influence Extend ? Merrill E. 
Gates, President of Rutgers College. Discussed 7 Joseph Estabrook, 
State Superintendent of Michigan; Charles D. Hine, State Superin- 
tendent of Connecticut; Jerome Allen, School Journal, New York. 
930p.m. Reception by Board of Trustees, College for Training of 


Teachers. 
Thursday, February 20th. 


1000a.m, The General Governmentand Public Education Through- 
out the Country. Hon. Wm. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education. Discussion opened by J. W. Dickinson. State Superintend- 
ent of Massachusetts; Thomas J. Morgan, U. 8S. Commissioner ot 
Indian Affairs; M. A. Newell, State Superintendent of Maryland; E, 
E. White, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

230p.m. The Education of the Negro inthe South. J. A.B. Loy- 
ett, editor of Teacher at Work, Huntsville, Ala. Discussed by W. B. 
Powell, City Superintendent, Washington, D.C.; W. H. Bartholomew, 
Louisville, Ky Lewis H. Jones, City Superintendent, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; W. A. Blair, City Superintendent, Winston, N. C. 

8.00 p.m. The Relation of the College and Secondary Schools. How 
Can it be Strengthened ? Charles W. Elliot, President of Harvard Col-. 
lege. Discussion by N. C. Dougherty, City Superintendent, Peoria, 
Iil.; John E. Bradley, er Superintendent, Minneapolis Minn.; J. W. 
Johnson, University of Mississippi. 

9.30 P m, Action on Reports of Committees, Election of Offivers, 
etc djournment. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROBR, Peoria. 

The Winnebago County Teachers will meet at Rockton on the 
8th of Feb., and at Rockford on the 15th of this month. The 
program is arranged to help prepare teachers for the instruction 
they will be obliged by law to give in physiology and hygiene, after 
July 1 next, and is the same for both meetings: Reading Circle— 
Page, to page 117; Lights, to page 188. Physiology, Food; Phy- 
sics, Heat; Reading, Methods ; Grammar, Methods; Arithmetic, 
Methods; Physiology, Digestion. 

Philip Zapp, a teacher of Shiloh Valley, was recently fined $3 
and costs for giving a sixteen-year-old girl six strokes on her back 
with a hickory switch three feet long. He had ordered her to 
change her seat, telling her what the penalty would be for disobedi- 
ence. She refused to obey. It appeared in evidence also that the 
ather had some grudge against the teacher for not helping him to 
an office that he was seeking. 

At a meeting of the East St. Louis School Board, Dec. 31, Miss 
Kate Lacey was advanced to the position of first assistant at a sal- 
ary of $60 a month. The teachers in the lower grades were ad- 
vanced in grade to fill the vacancies successively formed, with in- 
crease of salaries. Miss Birdie Healey was appointed to fill the 
vacancy in the last grade, at $30 a month. A truant officer was 
also appointed. 

The second of the series of three contests in elocution between 
Princeton, Galva, and Kewanee, was won by Galva, at Galva. The 
first contest at Princeton was won by Princeton. The third and 
last contest took place at Kewanee, Jan 24. 

Three hundred school officers of Macon County recently met at 
Decatur, and effected a county organization, to more effectually 


10.30am. School Statistics as the Basis of Legislative or Official 
Action. What should be collected and how ? Harvey M. La Follette, 


carry out the school laws and to create a healthy public sentiment 
in regard to school matters. 


WANTED, 


A man or woman, of business ability, thoroughly eon- 
versant with educational affairs, who has from $2000 
to $5000 to invest, to take an interest in a large and 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use fey 


Bible Selections 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


The advantages of this book may be seen at once. It saves time for the teacher, gives 
A new selection for every morning, is strictly non-sectarian, and every thing not suited to 
children has been carefully omitted. 

REV. JOSEPH says:—The book h 
ef ~ ought to be widely used In our schools. The choice and 


REV. PHILIP S. MOXOM (First Baptist Church), Boston, says: — This book commands 
my hearty approval. The sélection is judiciously made, i i : 
TT baunkie oto j y made, the arraugemeut is excellent and the book, as to 


EDUCATION says: — The book will be found of the highest use in co 
exercises. The schools are to be congratulated on its beauty and ae ae Se 


PRICE BY MAIL, POSTPAID, 60 CTS. 
CHARLES H. KILBORN, Publisher, 3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Help for the Teacher Who Cannot Draw. 


old established house. Ten per cent. profit will be intime. Sold by druggists. 
uaranteed oninvestment. Address Y. Z., care of N 
ew England Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. CONSU P TION 


HKXERCISES 


FOR 


Washington’s Birthday, 


Including THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 
Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


WASHINGTON’sS BiRTHDAY bas by the logic of i idwi i 
y ogic of events given character to winter Pablic 
Day in most of the schools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the ET ee caetapiote 
exercise. Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 

In addition to nearly 20 choice exercises, it contains “THe CONTINENTAL CONGRESS,’”’ an 


og oelipmyp de » the Journal of Education, about three years ago, and for which there 


EASY THINGS TO DRAW. 


Especially Designed to Facilitate Drawing on the Blackboard. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG, Director of Drawing in the Keystone Normal School at Kutztown, Pa. In- 
full pege 200 different subjects, drawn in the simplest manner 
n outlive ound io unique, durable cardboard c in bl ilver, 
Price, 30 cents; to teachers, 24 cents; by mail, 4 


Thousands of teachers who cannot draw, and yet want to put something o 
n the b 
upils, will welcome this little book. Its design ‘is to furnish drawings in thete 
ect may drawing lessons, and busy work. The teacher with this in his hand can by practice put a neat 
eter ave for the fingers that ache for something to do. Besides 
e 6 school-room attractive to have these pictures in view. B y ' ‘ 
the pupil learns todraw, The pictures are from objects that. are before “the 
of objects he reads about also. The book contains plain directions for drawing, and no one can hel 
but be interested in these outlines. Even the most timid teacher will take new courage on seeing thom, 
up to use it —to draw, no matter how poorly; to 
, day - Believing with the author, that all i , 
to say, all can produce as good pictures as these. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, { New Mork. 


A manual of nearly 60 pages. Single copies, 25 cts. Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 


MECHANICS: ARITHMETI ' By W. V. Wrient, B. A. 


Twelfth Thousand. 
This book aims at furnishing work in 1 i 
P ; i Practical measurements, suitable f i —boys and 
knowledge of the elementary rules of arithmetic. It graded 
pro in measurements, with answers. All necessary technical information, rules, ‘@- 
, ete., are given. The book is unsurpassed for review and examination work. 


Cloth, 40 cents; Paper, 25 cents, Sent postpaid. 


SPECIAL OF FER. If ordered lies Feb. 20 we will send a copy 


’ f M 
and WASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY EXERCISES (25 on), both 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


% Somerset St., Boston. 106 Wabash Ave,, Chicago: 
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There has been a great deal of excitement at 
Alton, recently, over the efforts of the colored 
scholars to gain admission into the high school. 
Separate schools had been provided by the school 
authorities, but the negroes left their school and 
went to the other building and were admitted by 
the principal. The white scholars rose and drove 
the, blacks from the building. Jan. 10 the local 
school board decided to have a mixed primary 
school and to admit the colored pupils into the 
high school. The feeling on both sides is very 
strong, and it is probable that the white students 
will leave the schools if the blacks are admitted. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


The catalogue of Colby Univeraity shows a total 
of 13 professors and 153 students pursuing post- 
graduate and the regular courses. The endow- 
ment of the university is already half a million 
dollars ; but the catalogue announces that this 
should be increased by $100,000 more in order to 
fulfill more completely the aims of the institution. 
During the past year 2,183 volumes have been 
added to the library, which now includes 23,930 
volumes and 12,000 pamphlets. 

One of the best of Maine fitting schools is the 
Nichols Latin School, of Lewiston, which was 
named in honor of Mr. Lyman Nichols, of Boston. 
This school was organized as the classical depart- 
ment of the Maine State Seminary, and is now 
one of the chief feeders of Bates College. Its 
location on the Bates College campus gives it all 
the advantages of the college, which are greatly 
increased by the nearness of the two cities of 
Lewiston and Auburn. Prin. J. F. Frisbee has 
had charge of the school for the last ten years, 


during which period the school has been very suc- | &*°* 


cessfal, 


LE ARN to all 


CONSTELLA rIONS, 
AND PLANETS 
visible any given minute by using 
PLANISPHERES. 
Use Whitall Telescope ; 
Melictellus; tunatellus. 

Write for quotations on Books, Stereopticons, and 
Slides. Send for circular to W. T. COOPER, M’g’r, 
P. O. Box 69, WoopnuRyY, NEW JERSEY. 


Civics. 


Five Hundred Pertinent Questions in Civics. 


These questions are printed on slips of cardboard, 
14% x4 inches in size, two questions on acard. The 

uestions are not confined to the Constitution of the 

nited States, but include many practical questions 
on the oy? of the day. 

Cards with Key of Answers sent to any address for 


50 cents. A M. EDWARDS, LEwIsTon, MAINE. 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR PRIZE! 


The American Secular Union offers a prize 
of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the best essay, 
treatise, or manual, to aid teachers in our Public 
Schools in children in the purest princti- 
pee of morality without inculeating religious doc- 
rines. For particulars apoly. to 

R. B. ESTBROOK, 
1707 Oxford Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, November, 1889, 


3 2 

33 
a3 
$9 
For Sale by i : 
NORTON DOOR CHECK 
AND SPRING GCO., 


Room C, Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


YANKEE 


KING ARTHUR'S 
GOURT. 


Maw 


THOUSANDS DOLL ARS 

L 3 bast fy) 
d 


$75.22 to $250.2 


ersons preferred who can furnish a horee and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof- 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities, 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


by an old reliable firm ; large profits, 
ASENTs WANTED SAMPLE "A 


. Scott, way 


at home or traveling. No soliciting. Duties. 
collections . No Postal Cards, 
FER & 00. 


a, 


LARY. 0 Expenses in advance 
$60 Steady employment 
vering 
Address, 


and ma 
with stamp, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Chandler Scientific School of Dartmouth 
College at Hanover narrowly escaped being burned 
lately. The fire originated around the furnace, 
burned through the floor into two recitation-rooms, 
following the partition to the second floor, but 
was extinguished without serious loss. 

The State Music Teachers’ Association announce 
that they will hold their first annual convention in 
August, at the Weirs, for five days. The com- 
mittees to make arrangements have already been 
appointed. 

he first edition of Conant’s Geography, His- 
tory, and Civil Government of Vermont, edited by 
Prof. Edward Conant, principal of the state nor- 
mal school at Randolph, has been issued by the 
Tuttle Company of Rutland. The edition is 5,000 
copies and contains a history of Vermont during 
the late civil war, and is profusely illustrated with 
maps, views of mountains, lakes, rivers, public 
buildings, educational institutions, public libra- 
ries, monuments, and prominent industries, also 
views of marble, granite, slate, and soapstone 
quarries. 

VERMONT. 


Professor Johnson, of the Springfield graded 
schools, is going to open an evening school in that 
to . 


wn. 

The Randolph Normal School began its winter 
term with a splendid attendance. 

The High School Times, published by the West 
Randolph High School, is a creditable piece of 
school journalism. 

Springfield is agitating the question of a new 
schoolhouse large enough to contain all the schools 
under one roof. 

armas Danbar, of ‘Windsor County, reports 

llent progress in the schools visited by him so 
far. B. H. ALBEE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Miss F, Mabel Cummings has resigned her posi- 
tion in Medway, to accept an offer as teacher of 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR IMPAIRED VITALITY 
and weakened energy, is wonderfully successful. 


| shetorie, English grammar, and physical geogra- 


phy in the Dover High School. 

Mr. J. H. Lewis has resi 
Marion and accepted one in 
increased salary. 

Miss Martha Alden is to succeed Miss Annie A. 
Cobb in the Bridgewater Normal ‘‘ School of Ob- 
servation.’’ Miss Cobb, on account of ill health, 

ives up teaching, and will make her home in 
hicago with her brothers. 

Miss Alden, of Kingston, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Bridgwater Norma! School. 

According to the annual report of the superin- 
tendent of buildings, the sam of $271,882 was ex- 
pended last year for repairs, alterations, improve- 
ments, heating, furnishing, care, and cleaning in 
the 174 schoolhouses in Boston, which is consider- 
ably more money than was spent on al! the other 
public buildings in both Boston and Suffolk Co. 

The first dinner of the Somerville Teachers’ 
Association took place at the Thorndike, Boston, 
Thursday, Jan. 30, proving a very pleasant affair. 
About one hundred ladies and gentlemen were 
present. Mr. C. E. Meleney, superintendent of 
the Somerville schools, presided, and the guests 
were ex-Supt. Joshua H. Davis and Mrs. Louisa 
P. Hopkins, of Boston. 


CONNKCTICUT. 


Yale College and other institutions at New 
Haven will come into ion of several thou- 
sand dollars by the death of Mrs. Charlotte Ga- 
briel, of that city, Her husband died in 1888 
leaving an estate valued at $30,000 to $35,000. 
Of this the Yale library receives $15,000. 


ed his position at 
est Yarmouth at an 


“HELLO, JonES, I hear you are in luck.’’ 
Jones: ** Yes, it was a lucky day when I read in 
the JOURNAL about the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association of Chicago finding places for teach- 
*rs. I wrote, got their circulars, and now am 
elected toa fine position out West. So, I’m going 
to get married at once.”’ 

Smith: ‘‘ What's the address?’ ‘*'70 Dear- 
born Street; and if you join them, you'll never be 
sorry for it.’’ 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We want teachers for the hundreds of good positions now coming in for the fall term. 1. We 
have placed nearly 2000 (two thousand) teachers since we began work. 2. On application we send 


you a list of part of these, and sufficient to prove that our claims are as we represent,them. 


3. We 


also send hundreds of testimonials to our work which have been written in the year 1890, and many 


from teachers of your personal acquaintance. 
than all other agencies together. 


4. We place more teachers in States west of New York 
There is no other agency that has ever made the claim that it has 


placed one teacher to our fifty in States west of New York, and we, by actual giving of the places 


filled, prove our claim. 


RECENTLY 


From J. P. CUSHING, Vice-Principal Holyoke High 
School, Holyoke, Mass. Your agency has opened for 
me aroad to rapid advancement. You gave me more 
Satisfaction in a month than other agencies offered 
in seven years. (Jan. 7, ’90.) 


From EDW. P. ANDERSON, Prof. Eng. Lit. and 
Mod. Lang., Mich. Agri. College. I believe that the 
Teachers’ Co- operative Association is capable of 
giving valuable assistance to worthy men. Retiring 
scholars busy with their books gr their specialties, 
have neither time nor money to spend in traveling 
about the country to find the place best suited to 
them. This Association places at their services eyes 
and ears that are almost omnipresent. Instead of 
the limited fleld of observation that can be inspected 
for places by themselves and their aay 4 friend,— 
“The world is all before them, where to choose.”’ I 
can speak from experience, and am glad 
to acknowledge that I have been directed to more 
suitable places, and that my salary has been more 
rapidly increased since my connection with the Asso- 
ciation than before. (Dec. 25, ’89.) 


From D. DENNIS, Prin. Park Academy, Park 
City, Utah. Through your influence I secured my 
present position, which is a very pleasant and profit- 
able one, Many of my friends have secured positions 
through your ener. and they one and all speak of 
you in terms of the highest praise. (Jan. 3. 1890.) 


From A. H. KEYES, Prin. Schools, Stonington, 
Conn. I have found the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association of Chicago, very active in the work of 
helping teachers to better positions. Ithas the West- 


Jern energy, push, and activity that will secure a good 


position for a teacher, if it lies within the power of 
any Agency. (Jan. 8, 1890.) 


From J. 8. CORNWELL, Prin. High School, Park- 
ersburg, W. Va. I regard the Teachers’ Co operative 
Association as second to no Teachers Bureau in the 
country. About the time I registered with you, I also 
registered with two other prominent Bureaus. I had 
been elected to two through the Assvuciation before 

etting even a notice of a vacancy from the other twe. 
Jan. 11, 1890.) 


From L. B. WILSON, Teacher of Math., St. Paul, 
High School, St. Paul, Minn. e Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association has no nonsense about it. 

onest purpose, Yankee foresight, and business push 
rye B characterized all its dealings with me. (Jan. 

, 1890. 


From FAUDIRA CROCKER, Teacher of English, 
Winona High School, Winona, Minn. My relations 
with the Association have been the pleasantest pos- 
sible, and through its means I have obtained an ex- 
cellent and agreeable situation. (Jan 11, 1890.) 


From 8S. A. LIEWELLAN, Principal of Schools of 
Waitsburg, Wash. 1am indebted to the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association for the most fortunate step 
in my career as a teacher. (Jan. 6, 1890.) 


From F. A. CALDWELL, Prin. of Belleview Col., 
Belleview, Marion Co, Fla. As ateacher, I can speak 
personally of its advantages, and shall certainly ap- 
ply to it for any teacher needed in our college. 


SOME OF THE 
HUNDREDS OF LETTERS 


RECEIVED. 


From MARY M. ROSE, College of Teachers, 9 Uni- 
versity Place, New York City, N.Y. My own experi- 
ence as a member of your Association makes it a 
te: for me to recommend you to others. (Jan. 

1890. 


From DICE McLAREN, M.S., B.D., Prof. of Natu- 
ral History, Agricultural Conan, Maryland. While 
a graduate student at Johns,Hopkins University, I 
was elected teacher of Biology in the Indianapolis 
high school, through the information.and help of Mr. 
Orville Brewer. { commend his services to any 
teacher wishing to hear of vacancies. (Jan. 6, 1890.) 


From MARY 8S. KINGSLEY, Preceptress State 
Normal School, Mansfield, Pa My present position 
was secured to me through the Teachers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association. No teacher need hesitate to avail 
himself of its privileges. (Jan. 10, 1890.) 


From F.S. ROSSITER, Supt. City Schools, Hia- 
watha, Kas. I have been a member of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association for several years, and ex- 

ct to continue my membership. I have always 
ound the Association to be energetic, wide awake, 
thoroughly reliable, and decidedly efficient. I know 
of none better. (Jan. 1, 1890.) 


So. Dakota. For the last ten years 1 have beena 
member of some Teachers’ Agency, and for the last 
three years a member of the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association, under the management of Mr. Orville 
Brewer, 7 Dearborn St., Chicago. I do not hesitate 
to say that Mr. Brewer’s Agency has rendered me 
greater service than any agency to which I have 
belonged. Mr. Brewer renders the teacher that 
kind of assistance for which commission on salary is 
inadequate remuneration. (Jan. 1, 1890.) 


From M. ADELAIDE HOLTON, Prin. Training 
Dept. State Normal, Madison, Dak. It gives me 
pleasure to state personal of the 
Brewer Agency. I joined this Agency stating clearly 
my line of work, and sending copies of testimonials. 
By return mail I received notice of four normal 
school vacancies. I sent application and was imme- 
diately appointed here where I now receive one 
thousand dollar salary. I consider it GREAT ad- 
vantage to any good teacher to be a member of this 
Agency. (Madison, 8. D., Jan. 3, 1890.) 


From E. E. BLANCHARD, Supt- City Schools 
Rockford, la. From actual experience I can testify of 
the reliability and promptness of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Agency. Any recommendation coming 
from that source is good with us. (Jan. 1, 1890.) 


From A. H. KNAPP, Florida, N. Y., Prin, Florida 
Academy. Last year [ registered with ‘* The Co- 
operative Teachers’ Association,” and as a result of 
its entirin oT and faithful efforts I was elected 
tothe position which I now occupy. (Jan. 6, 1890.) 


From D. KAERCHER, Prof. of Languages, Milton 
Academy, Baltimore, Md. Through the efforts of 
The Teachers’ Co-Operative Agency I have secured 
a good position. I received also favorable replies 
{rom two other fine places. In my case the Associa- 


tion did more than | anticipated. (Jan., 1890.) 


Now is the time to register while we have only a few members, and have plenty of time to be- 


for our 
Address 


come acquainted with your work. A registration now is worth three times one in July. 
Send i and large manual, which we furnish free of charge. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


SORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


From GEO. S. FISHER, Supt. Schools, Deadwood, | P® 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FoR LARGER SALARIES, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 

— His Best Girl— “ Oh, Will, what lovely 
flowers. They look as if they had just been gath- 
ered. Why, there is a little dew upon them,”’ 
Will (slightly embarassed) — ‘‘ Not a cent, I as- 
sure you; not a cent.’’ 


Wits Ely’s Cream Balm a child can be treated 
without pain or dread and with perfect safety. 
Try the remedy. It cures catarrh, hay fever and 
colds in the head. It is easily applied into the 
nostrils and gives relief with the first application. 
Price, 50 cents. 

— “IT hear your husband has been out shooting. 
Did he have any luck ?’’ asked Mrs. Fitzroy of 
Mrs. Shiftless. ‘‘Oh, yes; he had luck, if you 
please to call itso. He saved two fingers of his 
right hand.’’—Hartford Post. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.— Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pein, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Mrs. Cumso— ‘‘ John, why is a drink of 
liquor called a ‘night cap’ 

‘* Mr. Cumso— Because it goes to the head, I 
suppose.’’— Smith, Gray § Co.’s Monthly. 


A NEW IDEA embraced in Ely’s Cream Balm. 
Catarrh is cured by cleansing and healing, not by 
drying up. It is not a liquid or snuff, but is 
easily applied into the nostrils. Its effect is mag- 
ical and a thorongh treatment will cure the worst 
cases. Price, 50 cents. 

— When a man ‘‘gives himself away’’ he 
naturally loses his self-possession.— Life. 


— Patti has one thing in common with the 
Chicago girl,—she can spread herself over a large 
aria.— Baltimore American, 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome aipcate Catarrh,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completel 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENOR, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. eow 


— The small boy sat on the curb-stone in the 
mud of the gutter. 
‘* He reminds me of Dom Pedro,’’ remarked a 


passer-by. 
‘* How’s that ?’’ inquired his friend. 
** Well, he’s a gutter-percher, and gutta- 
is rubber, and rubber comes from Brazil. 
udge. 


rcha 
ee 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable a for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a go and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 

free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or —— with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 


camps naming paper, . A. NOYES, 820 


— The first steel pens were all made with fine 
ints. In addition to these they are now made 
with blant, broad, and turned-up points. Ester- 


brook makes them all in great variety. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars openy the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[Vj STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT Wo 


particu dress 
E. H. Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAM 


INGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


Mass. 
dress the 


Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA 
ae both sexes. ‘or 


principal, G. BoypEn, A.M. 
Stars NORMAL Mass. 

For Ladies only. catalogu address tae 
Principal, DB Hagan, Ph.D. 


Stats NOBMAL gonees, Mass. 


For 
O, GREBNOUGH,, Principal 
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oO. Res tfully, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M.©., 181 Pearl 8t., New York. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


__- 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for February has an 
unusual number of instructive, solid articles 
that have a timely bearing upon questions 
of general interest. ‘‘The Standing Army 
of Great Britain,’’ by Gen. Viscount Wolseley, 
K.P., ete., (eight illustrations including frontis- 

iece), shows what ‘has been the attitude of the 
English nation toward a standing} army; recalls 
the early history and organization of the oldest 
regiments ; traces the growth of the military spirit 
and of the knowledge of the arts of war ; discusses 


which is by the Canadian poet, A. Lampmau, | 
whose work now compels nition in England 
and this country. In the Editorial Departments, 
George William Curtis considers several timely 
metropolitan ics, as well as intercollegiate 
athletics and ‘‘ The Passing of Mother Ann” ; 
William Dean Howells speaks of the form and 
binding of “‘ the ideal book,”’ and points to recent 
examples; and Charles Dadley Warner discusses 
the Snes of man in its relation toa possible 
social revolution. Price, $3.50 a year; single 
numbers, 35 cents. New York: Harper 
Brothers. 


—Cassell’s Family Magazine for February is 


roblems of enlisting ; describes the food, pay, 
k. and amusement of the soldier; discusses 
armament of the forces, and the system of 
military administration; refers to the constant 
ractice of the British soldier in actual war. 
eorge Parsons Lathrop contributes ‘‘ Talks with 


the 
wor 
the 


among the current periodicals that lie upon our 
desk, and has an attractive table of contents. 
Kate Eyre’s serial, ‘‘ To be Given Up,” opens the 
number; following this is an article on ‘‘ The 
Mistress of the White House,’ by ‘‘an Anglo- 


Edison,’’ affording a vivid perception of ‘* how an 
inventor invents,’’ and preserving the kernels of , 
many interesting conversations about Mr. Edison’s | 
early life and his pr toward invention. | 


James Hogg gives to the public, for the first time, | ** My Old Foe Again,’’ by which he means bron- 
his reminiscences of his intimate friend DeQaincey. | chitis and other forms of colds and coughs; as 
ives examples from the awful/usual his advice is good 


Mark Twain 
record of ‘‘A Majestic Literary Fossil.” The 
number contains two short stories, ‘‘A Platonic 
Affair,’ by Hjalmar H. Boyesen, and ‘‘ The 
Twenty-ninth of February,”’ by Brander Mat- 
thews. Among the other contents are the follow- 
ing elaborately illustrated articles: ‘‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini,’’ by Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer ; 
the second and concluding paper on ‘‘ Jamaica, 
New and Old,’’ written and illustrated by Howard 
Pyle; ‘* The Lake Dwellers,’’ by S. H. M, Byers. | 
This number is notable for seven poems, one of 


American,” which is illustrated by a picture of 
the White House, and portraits of Mrs. Harrison 
and Mrs. Cleveland, both of which are particularly 

likenesses. The Family Doctor discusses 


and easily followed. 
** After a Collision’’ is a short story by Arabella 
M. Hopkinson, followed by ‘‘The Story of the 
Dwelling House,”’ by Edwin Goadby. Edward I. 
Stevenson, of The Wo? contributes an 
amusing paper called ‘‘ The Universal Advisory 
Committee: A Proposal.’’ A ‘‘ Boating Song’”’ 
is prettily set to music. There is a practical 

per on ‘‘Gesso Work,’’ an ancient art that Mr. | 
Walter Crane has done much to revive, and there 
is an interesting paper on Herr Joachim, the 
famous violinist, and this, together with a good | 


ERY of the latest fashions and a 


& | has all of the freshness and attractions of his con- 


full 
‘* Gatherer,’’ briugs the number to 4 close. Cas- 
sell & Company, Limited. 15 cents number ; 
$1.50 a year in advance. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for Febraary will glad- 
den the lovers of the highest order of American 
literature. So long as Oliver Wendell Holmes 
contributes to this periodical, its readers will find 
delight in perusing it. ‘ Over the Tea Cups”’ 


tributions of 30 years ago. The descriptions of 
the people at his tea table, and the curious dream 
of ‘** Number Five,’’ are evidence of his inimitable 
ability in this department of writing. Mrs. De- 
land’s serial ‘‘Sydney,’’ develops in interest. 
The Behring Sea Question is discussed by Charles 
B. Elliott; and Mr. K. Kaneko, the head of the 
Japanese commission which has been visiting 
various countries to compare their legislative as- 
semblies, in order to establish a Japanese parlia- 
ment, has a paper on ‘ An Oatline of the Japanese 
Constitution.”” The article which will arouse the 
most discussion is by Gen. Francis Walker, about 
Mr. Bellamy and the new Nationalist Party. 
There are four articles devoted to recent books on 

litical and historical subjects. One of these, 
Mr. John T. Morse’s review of Davis’ ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of Mississippi,’ unoder the apt title of 
** One of the Unreconstructed,’’ is sure to excite a 
laugh. ‘‘ Between Two Worlds’’ is an unsigned 
article on the Moselle and its associations, but an 
acute guess would hit upon Harriet Waters Pres- 
ton as its author. A review of Mr. Lowell on 
Izaak Walton, a notice of Browning, and poems 
by Mr. Woodberry and others, close the magazine 
as befits the high standard which it sets itself. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


— Scribner's Magazine for Febraary has for a 
frontispiece, ‘‘ In a Hungarian Village,”’ from a 
photograph by W. H. Mallock, engraved by E. A. 
Clement. Herbert Ward has a very interesting 
and instractive account of ‘Life Among the 
Congo Savages,’’ with numerous illustrations from 
tien and photographs by the author. William 
Conant Church sketches the life of ‘John Erics- 
son, the Engineer’; “A Day in Literary 
Madrid,” with three portraits, is by William 
Henry Bishop; ‘‘ Through Three Civilizations” 
is by W. H. lock ; C. P. Crouch has an article 
on *' The Birds and the Telegraph Wires’’; G. 
Frederick Wright gives an account of ‘‘ An 
Archeological Discovery in Idaho” ; and Eugene 
Schuyler has a story, “‘ The Minnesota Heir of a 


CATARRH 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Meals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Try the Oure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreea- 
. Price, 50 cts. at D ts; by mall, registered 
ote. ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St... N.Y.’ 


= 


Some Recent 
Title. 
A Study of Ben Jonson. 
Through the Johnstown Flood. 


The Teacher’s Manual of Geography. . ° 
Topics in Geography. . ° e 

The New Arithmetic. > 
A Primer of French Literature. 


Illustrated History of Ancient Literature. . 
Kit or Kitt ° . . . 


Luther on Education. . 

Mental and Manual! Training in Form Study, é 
Waste Not Want Not; and The Barring Out. . 
Jerusalem: The City of Herod and Saladin. e 
Superior to Circumstances. 4 

A History of Penn. in Words of One Syllable. . 
A History of Ty tn Words of one Syllable. 
Reminiscences of a Regicide. 
A Daughter of Dixie. . 
A College Algebra. . 


Publications. 

Author Publisher. Price. 
Richardson Ginn & Co, Boston $1 50 
Young “ “ 1 55 
Swinburne Worthington Co, N ¥ 1 50 
Heinburg 1 25 
Beale Hubbard Bros, Phila 2 00 
Redway DC Heath & Co, Boston 70 
Eaton ‘ 85 
Harper & Bros, N 1 50 

lack 1 25 
Painter Lutheran Pub. Society Phila 1 00 

Eastern Educational Bureau 10 

D Appleton Co. N Y 10 
Edgeworth Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost 15 
Besant-Palmer Scribner & Welford, N Y 3 00 
Blackall D jotree Co, Boston 1 2 
Cady Belford lark Co, Chicago : = 
Simpson J B Lippincott Co, Phila 4 50 
Taylor Allyn & Bacon, Phila 1 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE invite the special attention of the readers 
of Tok JOURNAL to the new advertisement of 
Charles L. Webster & Co., 3 East 14th street, 
New York City, In the issue of Jan. 30, page 78, 
will be found the announcement of a book by 
** Filippini, of Delmonico’s,’”’ entitled, The Table, 
showing how to buy, cook, and serve food. This 
firm publish the Personal Memoirs of U. 8S. Grant, 
and P, H. Sheridan; the ‘‘ Library of American 
Literature,’’ and Mark Twain’s miscellaneous 
publications, including his ‘ Library of Humor,”’ 
** The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,’’ ‘‘ The 
Prince and the Pauper,’’ and his last and probably 
his best work, ‘‘A Connecticut Yankee at the 
Court of King Arthur’’; Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Inno- 
cents Abroad’’ set the whole world of readers 
into laughter; and his experiences at the Court of 
King Arthur will not only do this but prove him 
to be the modern master of humor and satire. 
Send for ‘‘Special List’’ of publications of this 
enterprising house. Address CHARLES L. Wes- 
STER & Co., 3 East 14th St., New York. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 —y ap | Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
ope ve better for less money at the Grand Union 

than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


Tuk LADY OF THE LAKE, complete, with 
notes, is running in the Standard Literature De- 
partment of The Week's Current. It began Jan- 
nary 1, and will be complete in March, to make 
way for Macbeth. ‘Twenty copies of the paper, 
all to one name, will be sent from Jan. 1, during 
the continuance of the poem, for only 20 ots. per 
copy. ‘Ten copies for only 25 cts. per copy. A 
tare chance to get the poem for supplementary 
reading, to say nothing of news presented. 
Address, The Week's Current, Oak Park, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To THE EpIToR: — 

Please inform your readers that 1 have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of or cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 


The Kodak. 


“You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


ANYBODY CAN 
TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Kastwan Dry Plate and Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Grand Tour of Rurope. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 


Route: NewYork to Li 1; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the several 

countries. 

n expense of the tour, from June 
e close 8 tour, a will leave Berli 

for a four weeks’ tour of Backs and the North, 
including POLAND, Russia, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only $350. 
Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PaRIs, 
THE INE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 
the management of Dr. L. C. Loomis, who has, dur. 
ing the last 14 years, safely conducted more than 
pastes ovat similar routes. Entire satisfac. 


For cireulars and full culars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St, Boston. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-workers and Sedentary 
ple: Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths ; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymna- 
sium. Takes up but 6 in. square floor- 
room; new, scientific, durable. com- 
= prehensive, cheap. Indorsed by 20,000 
lawyers, clergymen, editors 
and others now using it. md for ill’é 
circular, 40 eng’s ; no ch . 


remedy FREE to any of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 


Ask your Stationer to 


sell you some of the 


ACME: 


LARGE. TABLETS 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme STATIONERY AND PAPER Co. 
O9 Duane St., New York. 


TEXT-BOOKS ON MENTAL SCIENCE. 


By JAMES McCOSH, D.D., LL. D., Ex-Prest. Princeton College. 


PSYCHOLOGY. I. The Cognitive Powers. 
Motive Powers. 2 vols., 12mo, each 
The first volume contains an analysis of 
tions of the senses, and of their relation to the bea. 
ec a discussion 
“ The best text- we know on the hum 
makes w 


First and Fundamental Truths. 
rad a Treatise on Metaphysics. 12mo, 
Dr. MeCosh regards this work as the copestone 
of what he has been able to do in paiosoghy: It 
is destined to rank as the most important of all his 
“The things noticeable in this book are, its full- 
ness of form, its simplicity of diction, its frequent 
and happy use of illustration. and its steady flow of 
clear and ample thought.”—W. Y. Evangelist. 


*.* SUPPLIED TO TEACHERS AT SPECI 
TA 
TERMS GIVEN ON APPLICATIONS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Bind fi 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, 
notation. Write to 

FE. H. GILSON, 
MUSIO PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SoNGs OF HISTORY. 
By BUTTERWORTA. 


in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
NEW ENG. PUB. 
Somerset Bt., 


About the Newness. 


SUPT. A. P, MARBLX, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Pamphlet form. By mail, postpaid. Price, Se. 


Address 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 
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continued stories and poems are of the usual 
interest. Price, $3.00 a year; single numbers, 
25 cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


— The Chautauguan for February is freighted 
with a table of contents, rich for the student and 
valuable to the general reader. The literary arti- 
cles cover @ wide scope, and embrace the following 
attractive subjects: “‘ The Politics which Made 
and Unmade Rome,’’ by President C. K. Adams, 
LLD.; “The Politics of Medizval Italy,” by 
Prof. Philip Van Ness Myers, A. M.; ‘‘ The 
Archwology Club at Rome,’’ James A. Harrison, 
LL D., Lit. D ; “ Life in Medieval Italy,’’ by 
the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A.; ‘* The Story 
of Rienzi,’’ by George Pareons Lathrop; Sunday 
Readings, selected by Bishop Vincent; ‘‘ Eco- 
nomic Internationalism,’”’ by Richard T. Ely, 
Ph.D. ; Moral Teachings of Science,’’? by Ara- 
bella B. Buckley; ‘‘ The Works of the Waves,”’ 
by Prof. N. 8S. Shaler; ‘Traits of Hu 
Natare,” by J. M. Buckley, LL.D.; ‘‘ Brows- 
ing,” by Oliver Farrar Emerson; ‘‘ Modern Eng- 
lish Politics and Society,”’? by J. Ranken Towse ; 
‘English Critics and Esaayists,’’ by Prof. W. M. 
Baskervill, A.M., Ph.D.; ‘‘How Sickness was 
Prevented at Johnstown,’’ by Dr. George Groff ; 
‘“The Poetry of the Civil War,’’ by Maurice 
Thompson; ‘‘ Trusts and How to Deal with 
Them,’’ by George Gunton; ‘‘The Oak,’’ by 


Serbian King,— A Consulor Experience.”’ The | Lacy C. Bull; “ William Hickling P ” by 


W. W. Gist; ‘‘ The Unive Abolition of 
Slavery,”’ by Edmund Plauchut; ‘‘ The Society 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


of Christian Endeavor,’’ by the Rev. F. E. Clark, THE GRAB-BAG Was a notable feature of the church fair of our younger days. You paid your money, and you 


D.D. ; ** Divorce inthe United States,’’ by Oliver 


got, not your choice, but your luck. The element of attraction was that you always got some- 


thing. Some Agencies are carried on in this way. By hook or crook they get a great many teachers’ names, often 


Cornell; and the usual attention is given to the by free registration, a “ registration fee to be’paid when!place is secured.”’ By crook or hook they get information 
° 


Editorial Departments and to the C. L. S. C. 


&@ good many real or supposed vacancies. y notifying in a wholesale way some forty or fifty candidates of each 


Department. Dr. Th i L. Flood, editor, one of these possible vacancies they fill a good many places. If a school has been mw | in this kind of a draw out 


Meadville, Penn. 


— Lovers of the late poet Browning will follow 
with great interest and pleasure, James T, Bixby’s 
timely paper on ‘‘ Robert Browning, and his Mes- 
sage to the Nineteenth Century,’’ which will be 
one of the strong features of the February Arena. 


— The leading clubs of Boston are described by 
Henry Loomis Nelson and illustrated by Edmund 
H. Garrett, in a four-page Supplement to Harper's 
Weekly published Jan. 22. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Scribner’s, for February; terms, $3.50ayear. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The Atlantic Monthly for Feb ;_ terms, $4.00 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
he Treasury. for February; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York: E. B. Treat. 
St. Nicholas, for February; terms, $3.00 a year. 
e Forum, for February; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 
The Fountain, for February; terms, $1 00 a year. 
York, Pa.: W. H. Shelley. 


OUR GREAT OFFER 


— FOR — 


FEBRUARY. 


We have now in press a new Edition of 


Educational Reformers 


By REY. ROBERT HERBERT QUICK, M.A. 


OF Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 


16mo, about 330 pp. The price will be $1; to teachers, 80c.; by mail, 10c. extra. 


This book supplies information that is contained in no other single volame, touching the progress 
of education in its earliest stages after the revival of learning. It is the work of a practical teacher, 
who supplements his sketches of famous educationists with some well-considered observations, that 
deserve the attention of all who are interested in that subject. Beginning with Roger Ascham, it 
gives an account of the lives and schemes of most of the great thinkers and workers in the educational 
field, down to Herbert Spencer, with the addition of a valuable appendix of thoughts and suggestions 
on teaching. The list includes the names of Montaigne, Ratich, Milton, Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, 
Basedow, Pestalozzi, and Jacotot. In the lives and thoughts of these eminent men is presented the 
whole philosophy of education, as developed in the progress of modern times. 

CONTENTS: 1. Schools of the Jesuits; 2. Ascham, Montaigne, Ratich, Milton; 3, Comenius; 
4. Locke; 5. Rousseau’s Emile; 6. Basedow and the Philanthropin; 7. Pestalozzi; 8. Jacotot; 
9. Herbert Spencer; 10. Thoughts and Suggestions about Teaching Children; 11. Some Remarks 
about Moral and Religious Education; 12, Appendix. 

This valuable book has been a gy by the Ohio, Wisconsin, New York, and New Jersey Chau- 

es. 


tauqua, and many other reading 


Bound in plain, but elegant cloth binding. 


Our new edition will contain several new features which will greatly assist the reader, and make 


it valuable as a text-book : 


1. Chronological Table. 2. 
3. Clear type; good paper; and plain, but elegant cloth binding. 
4. A low price, $1, retail, 80c. to teachers; by mail, 10c. extra. 


Side Heading's in heavy faced type. 


OUR OFFER. 


During February, 1890, we will accept orders for one or more volumes at the| we can work for you.  Circulare free. 
nominal price of 50 cents each ; postage or express paid. The volume will positively 
be ready during the first two weeks in March. Send orders to New York Office. 

If you have a normal class, order enough copies now for all. 

If you have a reading circle take this opportunity to supply all with books. 

This grand offer expires March 1, 1890, and will not be renewed. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers. 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


these beautiful 18k. gold Plated watches to be 
ven absolutely FR to 1200 persons who will read 
is advertisement and help introduce new subscribers 
to the HOUSEHOLD COMPANION—Offer No, i: The 
HOUSEHOLD COMPANION will be sent six months 


ew York, is a complete family payer 
J 
ff. 


illustrated Metropolitan journals of the country. 

i odand maintain our immense popula.- 
F ity and circulation by. giving only valuableand useful 
premiums, and that it wou! blished 
rominent New York to disappoint its patrons. 


ps, 
+» and you will get 
ddress USE- 


p pay postage, packing 

romp 

co AN conte will send paper 

one year and a SOLID GO uating Case, Stem 

Winding Stem Setting Watch,with Lever Movement, Ex- 

nor Waltham make, for a 

you want the Geld Watch send 25 cents and the names 

g@ of 40 newspaper readers. 


of the grab bag it praises the Agency in high terms and 


rag baby it swears ainst all Agencies, b . 
the Agency publishes the testimonial. If it drew a IN ticular one keeps very quiet about it. "Voll we've’ no 
uarrel with other Agencies or their methods, only we don’t do business in that way. Principal Lovell, of the 
imira Free Academy, came to us, last month for two lady-teachers at 550 and $800. We told him we could not 
fill the first place at all, and had only two candidates for the second. One of themwas teaching in Nova Scotia, but 
she got the place and she will fill it well. 0 Nobody else was notified of either place. Now it seems to us that is bet- 


ter than grab- ork, but must choose tosuit himeelf. Only, if . ’ 
cern has floode you with letters from impossible ‘candidates, don’t oar that is the TEACHERS AGENCI 
way ofall. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, “° Yorn’ 


Among the oldest and recognized as Always Reliable. Send for Manual, 


HIGHEST SALARIED POSITIONS IN TEN STATES, 


It is worthy of note that the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, has this year filled the highest salaried teachers’ post- 
tions which have been open to competition in ten Western States, viz : in Mich. 
igan, $1,800; Wisconsin, $1,800; Minnesota, $1,500; Iowa, $2,000; Arkansas, 
$2,000 ; Illinois, $1700; Dakota, two; one at $2,000, and one at $1,800; South 
Carolina, $2,000; Missouri, $1,500; Ohio, $1,800. The greater part of all the first- 
class positions vacant this year in States west of New York have been filled 
by this Association. Circulars sent free on application to the Manager, Mr. 
Orville Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


WANTED, LADY TEACHERS. 


We now have vacancies on our books for lady teachers to begin September: 47 in Prim 

mediate, and Grammar Grades. Salaries $40 to $85 per month. 18 in High Schools, Selon 345 
to $125 per month, 32 Positions for Specialists in Music, Art, Language, Elocution, Literature 

Mathematics. Salaries $400 to $1600 annually. 8 Positions in Normal Schools for Training Teach- 
ers, Principals of Primary and Intermodiate grades, $600 to $1200. Nearly all these vacancies are 
from our furmer patrons. They are giving us early information that we may have time to get good 
teachers for them. Other vacancies come in daily. Send for manual of testimonials and circulars, 


Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, School and College Bureau, Elmhurst, Ill, 


The New England Bureau of Education, * Somers, steer 


TO PATRONS. . TO TEACHERS, 
Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now Is THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
school supervision. they come from every state and territory. 
No charge to school officers for servises randered. Forms and Circulars sent free, 


HIBAM ORCUTT, ManaGer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


DR. ORCUTT: —Our committee were a unit on the first ballot for Mr. Spauldi 
sent to us as a candidate for the principalship of our high school om gn o-Ps 
apeited in person, most of them good men and well backed, but he alone met the approval 
of all the committee. We are delighted with our choice and we are as usual, indebted to you 
for our teacher. ae | Wa. M. RocErs, Chairman School 
Methuen, Mass., Jan. 4, 1889. 


DEAR DR. ORCUTT: —We lave elected Mr. Craig C. Choate who applied in person, by your 
r. 


advise, as assistant in our academy. Am very much pleased with him, so fa: 
Shelburne Falls, Mass., Jan, 8, 1890. F. A. TurPER, Principal Arms Academy. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Offi 48 A * 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. | EDWAKD'A- GUERNSEY, Monster 
NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 


The ney has successful and experienced candidates f Good 
tonchees in demand. One toe registers in both position tm pablie or peivate week. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


We are asked to recommend a Superintendent at a salary of $2,500; several Prin : 
ten ladies, $600 to $700. Why do you plod on at a low salary when ou are worthy cry pty Ag te " 
ister now and give us a chance to become acquainted with you. The better we know your record, the better 


L. B, LANDIS, Manager, 205 N, 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professo 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, po an 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 


3 East 14th Street, N. YW. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and ren of school property, ScHOooL FURN 


9 and school supplies. Best references furnishea 
Teachers’ Agency MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | %1 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- NEW YORK CITY. 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and. best known in JU. 8. 
Established 18565. 


WANTED NEXT SEPTEMBER, 


‘0 e position of President in a well- 
American and perous colle entleman of 


ros 
23 Union Square, New York. Five and financial ability, of college experience, and 
a@ preacher. A Congregationalist preferred. His 
FOR BEGISTRATION. department of instruction would include Mental and 
BEST FACILITIES Moral Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Logic, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, Rhetoric, and Political Economy. Apply to 
LARGE BUSINESS, HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Form for stamp. 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Employers are served without charge. Our suppl 
of Teachers 18 the LARGEST and BEST. "| PRIVATE SCHOOL OR SALE, 
R. E. AVERY, Located in a delightful N. E. city, near a much larger 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU city,—_a Homeand Day School for Young 4 
Street The building, with accommodations for some 10 or 15 
Wet boarders and 60 day scholars, can be rented or pur- 


The PUGET SOUND (school tanks among the best of its kind, and is kre 


prosperous condition. The furniture, pianos, and 
Teachers’ Agency 


will are valued at $2500; the furniture alone cost 


. Possession given at time. 
Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its| Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with N. E. Bureau ofEducation 
competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 8 rset St., Boston. 


with desirable positions. 
.*Understandest Thou What Thou 


For culars address the 
GET SOUND TEACHERS’ AGX¥NCY Meadest?” No one can read the papers under- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 


American Teachers Bureau. roblems before them. Send for‘ Rulers of the. 
LOUIS.— orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 

ST. Year. ull of valuable i formation on current tory. 

ally illustrated. Paper 30 cen oth 40 cents. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 
TEACHERS WAN 


Feb, 6, 1890, 95 
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a (2 “SS i, EE 
REE to 1200 persons who will answer this advertise- 
and send us the address of 20 newspaper readers, 
\ = day subscriptions are received. The old reliable and 
cinating interest, andarich variety of funny eketches, 
{ an oe ‘yo anecdotes. news, condensed notes on fashion, art, indus- 
es literature. &c..and stands conspicuous among the 
2 al womise to assist us send 15 cents 
| 
Every WATCH 
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___ = 
JUST ISSUED. 


EXERCISES IN WOOD-WORKING 


A Text-Book for Manual Training Classes in Schools and Colleges. 


By IVIN SICKELS, M.S., M.D. 


Divided inte Twe Parts: 
The first contains a treatise on wood, including the growth, structure, properties, and kinds, cause of 


decay, destructive insects, and means of preserving w . 
The second part includes a description of tools, methods in drawing used to illustrate the enereteee, 


and methods of sharpening tools. These are followed by thirty-nine PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES. illust 
by full-page plates. and accompanied by numerous applications. Directions for each exercise are printed 
on the page opposite its diagrams. 


Introduction price, $1.00, Special terms made on class supplies, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, - - New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


“ THE BEST BOOK EVER PRINTED FOR TEACHING BEGINNERS TO READ.” 


The Beginner’s Reader. Parts I. and Il. 


By T. T. COLLARD, Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. 
Each part contains be pages, substantially bound in board covers, and will be sent by mail, postpaid, to 
Teachers, for 20 cts. liberal discount will be made on introductory ofders. 


The School Hymnary. 
By JOSEPH A. GRAVES, Pu. D. 
A collection of devotional and patriotic hymns and tunes.for use in public and private schools. Intro- 
duction price, 40 cents. Returnable specimen copies sent free to teachers and school officers. 


Historical Epochs, with a System of Mnemonics. 


By E. A. FITZSIMON, 
A concise but comprehensive and accurate epitome of ancient, medieval, and modern history, with a 
very easy and practical system of mnemonics, whereby the dates of the most important events can be 
readily fixed in the memory. 12mo, cloth. 50 cents. 
“ A fair trial will satisfy the most skeptical as to its merits.”—THos8. HUNTER, D.D., Pres. Nor. Coll., New York. 


CHARLES £. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
MERRILL’S SCHOOL-BOOK SERIES. | 


NEW BOOKS! 
NILES’ CEOCRAPHIES UNEXCELLED. 


No Stronger Endorsements Could Be Written. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL : THomas J. GrAy, President. Sr. CLOUD, MINN.; Nov. 22, 1889. 
D. D. MERRILL,—Dear Sir: We have found Niles’s Geographies as good as the best. They prove 
themselves in the classroom, a fact that cannot be affirmed of every geography, however finely it may be 
illustrated and furnished with maps. They have no superior. ours truly, 
Send for Introductory Prices and Catalogue. THOMAS J. GRAY, 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a ~ soy system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conf 
aa ~Winter Term opens December 31. Address 
eow OG. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS! Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Mo- | Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Gentilhomme,” by MOLIRRS; “ Horace,” by RAGIN; Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 
Athalie,” by RACINE, Each, 25 cents. 1. Standard Arith. Course, } Mental and 
Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A.|_ 2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
MUZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students. | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
pane on application. Full catalogue free i 
¢ rooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
JENKINS, Brooke's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
5 ’ Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 
Elementary Physics. The Dance of Modern Society. 
B Socrates, 470 B.C., wrote: “ Dancing is a fitting 


y MARK R. WRIGHT. 
recreation, even fora philosopher.” Cicero, 106 B.C., 


With 242 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 80 cents. 
This work will serve as a suitable text-book for| wrote: “ No man in his senses will dance.” “The 
ony class beginning the ny | of physics. Dance of Modern Society,” by Prof. William Cleaver 
full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE | Wilkinson, brings the question down to date. An 
MANUALS, with prospectuses of the books sent on) unanswerable magazine of argument. 12mo, cloth. 
application Price, 60 cents, post free. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East 16th St.. NEW YORK. | FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Pl, N. Y. 


pe 
PRANG EDUCATIONAL Viidwinter Music. 


DBAWING BOO Music, as & maid, stands ready 
DRAWII Ne MODELS, ond ALS. to assist in all social pleasures and gayeties. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on, Art Education. SOCIAL SINGING, 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS| Sing» “Sond Did Songs we Used 


To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed A. | TEM PER ANCE. ~ Temperance Crusade,” (abe 


the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary 
rammar Schools. They consist of both lidS| Morey. “Temperance Rallying Songs,” (35 cts. 
and G 00 y graded $3.60 or 


and Tablets, arranged in a carefully 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 


beauty, and are furnished the lowest possible 
They have been adopted by the leading ANTHEM BOOKS. Anthems oF 
of the country, and are absolutely iS thems of Praise,” $1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. Ameri- 


the correct teaching of Form and Dra every) can Anthem Book,” $1.25 or $12 doz.) Dow’s “Re. 
stage, aes SS outset. sponses and Sentences,” (80 cts., or $7.20 doz.) 


catalogue an 
A . ‘ ” 
yAgeney, | EASY CANTATAS, 224%, Boas.” 
65 cts. or$6doz. Secular: ‘* Dairy Maid’s Supper,” 


Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, 
ABASH AVENUS. 

(20 ets., or $1.80 doz.) “Garden of Singing Flow- 
ers,” 40 cts., or $3.60 doz ) 


The Ruskin Library + | Great Success of our new $1 music books 


Pi Collection,” Popu ance Music 

head. Consisting of some of this author's; Alto ’ “Classic ne and Bas 88 ongs,” “Clas. 
most popular works and selections : Sesame sic Tenor Songs. ache aoe 


and Lilies; Ethics of the Dust ; True and 
Beautiful ; §c., Fe. 
Put up in neat cases, containing three or 


volumes each. 
Sold in seta and separately. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


A collection 
*,* Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order. original and ss 
lected anthems b, 


EVERY tested by practical choir use before | aemaaa 


STUDENT ofthe BIBLE | | The Musical Visitor. 
treating of the leading musical topics of the day. 


should have 
Price, $1.50 per year; licts. a single copy. Special 
BISSELL’S BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. | to clubs of five or more. 
By EpwWIN CONE BIssELL, D.D. 12mo, cloth. 
Numerous illustrations and tables. 420 pp. Price, d 
for introduction, $1.20. Postage extra, 13c. per copy. 
It is used in Princeton and other theological seminaries as 
atezt book. 


SCHAFF’S DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 
Edited by Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. Price, $2. denominations as Ser- 
This is the latest scholarly Dictionary issued, Fourth edi- By H. P. DANKS. vices, Opening Pieces, Col- 

tion. Over 400 Illustrations, 12 maps, tables of Jewish lection Pieces, ete., ete., and available for Chorus or 

weights and measures, and Bible references. Quartet Choirs. The Organ part is printed on a sep- 


arate staff. Price, 35 cents by mail, postpaid. 
RICE’S PEOPLE’S COMMENTARY ON PUBLISHED BY 
LUKE. (Third volume of the People’s Commen- 


tary Series.) By Rev. EDWIN Rick, D.D. 12mo 

cloth, 330 pp. Price, trade edition, $1.25. '| THE JOHN CHURCH co., CINCINNATI, 

With the Common Version, and Revised Version, criti- AND 19 EAST 16TH ST., nEW YORK. 
cal,'exegetical, and applicative notes,and special intro- 


Seemen to the Gospel. Index, map and original engrav- . | The Woman’s Illustrated 
ngs. 
World is the cheapest and 
This book will have a double value (1) as a help to the stud A pcial (iffer 
y , best illustrated Woman's 


of the International Lessons for 1890. and (2) as a perma- 

paper published. Itis issued 
nent Commentary on Luke. weekly. Handsomely illusthated. The latest fashion 
designs with full descriptions. The various departments, 


Li 
The American Literature, Art, Home Desoration, Selence, are full and 


Sunday School Union, valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 


see paper, ond that end, make you this 
ai over, 

1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. circulation inte 
8 & 10 Bible House, New York. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


new localities, we will, on receipt of 50 cents, send it to 
you for 3 months (13 numbers), on trial. Write to us at 
Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Beaders, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


once for this queen of weeklies. Address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. by New England Pub. Ce. 
3 Tremont Pl. Boston. 66 & 68 Duane at., N.Y. Agents Wanted 3 Somerset St., Boston. . 


A Monthly Mag- 
azine containing 
each month new 
Anthems for the Choir, Organ Voluntaries, and articles 


ranged anthems b 
By W. F. SUDDS. this popular and well. 
known composer. Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid. 


A collection of anthems 


ideal Anthems. adapted to the wants of all 


Notes of Lessons EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Brostway, 


NEW YORK, 
mderson’s EMisteries and Readers. 
Moral Subjects Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
*|Meetel’s French Course. 
A BReed’s Word Lessons. 
y Freep. W. HACKWOOD. Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, | Hatchinon’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
WEL H. I. SMIT 
East 17th Bt., NEW YORK. | ‘wanash Ave. Obicage, Somerset 
DRAWING BOOKS, 


(faphie cory sooxs, A CARD TO TEACHERS. 
READI NG LEAFLETS, If you have School Books which you do not care to 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, | keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, may need. Please send me a list of those you would 
INDUCTIVE LANGUACE LESSONS LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, Send orders for cheap School Books to 
A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, Cc. M. BARNES, 
3 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley 8t., Boston. 1 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


10 West Twenty-third St., New York City. 
hool workers. The Hymns are beautiful, edifying, and devotional. 


BRIGHT ARRAY, 


our late Sunday School Singing Book, is filled with excellent material > | 
character. Send for a copy. Price by Mail, 35c. each; $3.60 


76 East Ninth St., BIGLOW & ‘MAIN, S1 Randolph Street, 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
Os SUNDAY SOHOOL SONC BOOKS are used with satisfaction by millions of Sunday 


NEW YORK. 


HICH CRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 
tk School Boards Supplied. eow Apply for Terms and Samples. 


PENS 


ARE THERE 
. IN THE ESSENTIALS OF 
Quality of Metal, Workmanship, Uniformity, Durability. 


Samples to Schools on Application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & 


ECLECTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20th. 
New Eclectic History. A Revised, , and Improved 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED Stars, by M. E. THALHEIME Thalheimer’s Histori 
. E. R, aut 
has been re-written and much simplified to better school use ; the vember 
ustrations has been nearly doubled, including four full-page . 
text re-set in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00 ; price, 60 ots. 


Waddy’s Composition and Rhetoric. Elemen Rhetoric 
with copious exercises in both Criticism and Dy Vinerute of 


Rhotorig, in the Richmond (Va.) High School, 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00; exchange 


Ray’s Complete Algebra. A Com to accompany Ray’s Mathematical Series, 


y GrorGE W. SmirH, Woodward High School, Cin 
sufficiently full for the high sch 1g » Cincinnati. A one-book course in Algebra, 
cnlhanee coghool and usual college curriculum, 12mo, 358 pages. Price, 


$1.00 ; 
ow ition of Exchange Rates. 


753 and 755 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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P 
SEND 10 CENTS 
FOR SAMPLES 
A.S.BARNES & C9 
} 
| VAN ANTWERP 
BRAGG, & CO,, Publishers, 
_ CINCINNATI, 0. 
8 Sramer, Boston. 
‘ 28 Bomp Srazar, Naw Yor«. 
| 


